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CIRCULATION OVER 14,000 MILK PLANTS 
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Catch the eye! Make ’em buy! Plenty of showmanship and salesmanship in this 

t ADA ad. It's a preview of a double page in full color, March 1, 1947, “Saturday 

Si Evening Post.” For a new industry opportunity, see article on the inside pages. 
Colling‘ “HOW TO MAKE ONE AD DOLLAR DO THE WORK OF TEN” 


By OWEN M. RICHARDS, Manager, AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATIO! 
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High-Viscosity Cream= 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway,New York 6 427 Randolph St.,Chicago 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
PETERBOROUGH 
QUEBEC MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
and MILK CLARIFIERS 
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Butter Market in Spotlight 


N. Y. C. Prices Held at Levels Far Above Chicago Until Support 
in One Quarter Ended After Christmas—Sharp Break Follows 


IDE ATTENTION both in dairy 
WV industry and_ general public 

centers has lately been directed 
on extreme gyrations and temporary 
maladjustments in butter prices at lead- 
ing wholesale markets. In addition to 
normal forces of supply and demand the 
butter pricing structure has been dras- 
tically affected by operations on the buy- 
ing side in New York City wholesale 
market by an agency operating for the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, which accumulated a heavy 
volume of surplus in a move to maintain 
New York City spot wholesale quotations 
up through December 24. 

Under this active buying interest, 
which was designed to bolster fluid milk 
returns to New York shed dairy farmers, 
butter prices in the Metropolitan district 
were held at levels well above a normal 
relationship with other interior terminal 
distributing points. 


Under the Federal-State milk market- 
ing orders, the price of milk to New York 
shed dairymen is determined on a 
formula based in large part on average 
price levels of 92 score butter in New 
York City at the wholesalers’ rate and 
New York City spot prices on hot roller 
process dry skimmilk. This formula 
takes in the average for the period be- 
ginning with the 25th of the immediately 
preceding month and ending with the 
24th of the current month. It has long 
been in operation. 


Purchasing Very Broad 
As before stated, the Dairymen’s 
League through a buying agent entered 
the butter market actively on the support 
side. ‘A very considerable quantity of 
surplus goods was acquired in this 
operation, which continued up through 
December 24 and which held the New 
York City, 92 score quotation as of that 
date at a top of 84%c. This compares 
with a quoted rate for the same grade 

at Chicago on that day of 76%c. 


January, 1947 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


The disparity in pricing is, of course, 
clearly apparent, since the normal differ- 
ential on the average between the two 
markets is in the neighborhood of 1@ 

4c. 

While this operation was continuing, 
it attracted wide attention on the part 
of the public press and many consumer 
groups with attendant general publicity 
featuring the situation. Some consumer 
organizations filed protests with Wash- 
ington officials over the existing condi- 
tion which induced United States Attor- 
ney-General Tom C. Clark to order an 
inquiry by the Department. of Justice 
to see whether a full-scale investigation 
was warranted. 


Sharp Price Break Follows 


Immediately upon the withdrawal of 
this unusual New York City butter mar- 
ket buying support, which occurred on 
the day after Christmas, price levels 
broke to a greater degree than seen in 
many years. New York City 92 score 
butter quotations sagged a whole 10c to 
a top of 74%c on December 26, which 
then represented a reasonably natural 
spread over a Chicago quotation of 73%c 
on the same day. 

Naturally, buying operations on the 
open market in any commodity could, in 
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no sense of the term, be called illegal. 
Any one or any group on open market 
trading, if able, is permitted to pay any 
price he or they wish for a product, and, 
conversely, any group of sellers or in- 
dividual seller is permitted with perfect 
freedom to sell goods at any level they 
see fit. 


The existing situation has caused un- 
fortunate publicity, much of it not clear- 
ly presented in the public press, on dairy 
industry pricing arrangements. For ex- 
ample, the New York Times in a front 
page feature story on the December 26 
butter price break and the previous oper- 
ation, stated in the heading that a “milk 
plot” is seen and that both United States 
and New York State officials were being 
urged to sift the charge that the dairy- 
men acted to bar a drop of $15,000,000 
in their returns for fluid milk. This, of 
course, is the poorest type of publicity 
from the standpoint of the general wel- 
fare of the dairy industry. 


Other Areas Affected 


Another feature of the situation of 
butter price disparities and wide fluctua- 
tions is the fact that dairymen in other 
areas, also operating under Federal-State 
marketing orders, use a different period 
of the month, in some cases the final 
ten days, for the application of their 
pricing formulas, this likewise being 
based on published quotations on 92 
score butter and hot roller process dry 
skimmilk. With the drastic drop in New 
York City 92 score following Christmas, 
the dairymen’s returns in other milk 
sheds may, therefore, be considerably 
affected. This is a condition causing 
friction and widespread criticism. 


In a statement justifying the Dairy- 
men’s League position reported in the 
press, Henry H. Rathbun, League presi- 
dent is quoted as saying that his organ- 
ization had entered the butter market on 
the buying side “to stabilize” it when 
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butter prices became erratic toward the 
end of the milk pricing formula period. 


“This action was taken by the Dairy- 
men’s League,” Mr. Rathburn was quot- 
ed as saying, “in the interest of both 
milk producers and the millions of con- 
sumers who depend on them for milk. 
It will require no rise in the consumers’ 
price for milk, but will serve to prevent 
a loss of milk supplies to other markets.” 


Mr. Rathbun said that if milk prices 
for New York had been permitted to 
decline producers would have diverted 
their milk to other areas where prices 
are higher. He pointed out that the 
January price for fluid milk in Boston 
was $5.44 a hundredweight. 


“Even had producers’ milk prices been 
allowed to drop for January,” Mr. Rath- 
bun is reported to have said, “there is 
no guarantee that consumers could have 
bought milk cheaper. A decline of 22 
cents a hundred pounds amounts to less 
than one-half cent a quart, even if this 
would have been passed on to con- 
sumers.” 


The entire operation may well start 
ramifications which will serve the entire 
dairy industry no good whatever. As 
before stated, this holds possibilities 
which are particularly unfortunate just 
at a time when the National Dairy Coun- 
cil and the American Dairy Association 
are laying plans for an enlarged con- 
sumer education program designed to 
serve and benefit all phases of the milk 
business. 


_ 
—_—— 


CONVERTED TO ICE CREAM 





Leesburg, Fla. — The Coffee County 
Creamery has purchased the former Dill- 
away juice plant on the North Dixie 
Highway. When remodeling is com- 
pleted a modern ice cream plant with a 
capacity of 500,000 gallons annually will 
be in operation. 


—in, 
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PLAN NEW BRIDGES 








Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The dairy and 
fruit industries are much interested in a 
recent announcement that the Indiana 
toll bridge commission has recommended 
to Governor Ralph F. Gates and the leg- 
islative committee, the construction of 
two four-lane toll bridges, one over the 
Ohio River in the Aurora-Lawrenceburg 
area and one over the Wabash River at 
Mt. Vernon. Many times during flood 
seasons, present roads leading to the 
river crossings are submerged and truck 
traffic virtually is halted, or must detour 
for miles. It is planned to make both 
approaches to the bridges sufficiently 
high so there will be no danger of flood 
conditions. Tolls would be charged for 
15 to 18 years until the construction cost 
has been paid, when traffic would be free. 
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ANNOUNCES APPOINTMENT 





Donald O. Roudebush Named Manager 
of Columbia-Westfalia 

Canton, Ohio. — Columbia-Westfalia 
Centrifuge, Inc., Crystal Park, Canton 
5, Ohio, has announced the appointment 
of Donald O. Roudebush as Service 
Manager. During the war years, Mr. 
Roudebush was Service Manager for the 
Tayloreraft Aviation Corp., Alliance, 
Ohio. He has had considerable ex- 
perience in the dairy industry. 

Simultaneously the company also an- 
nounced that it is prepared to repair and 
furnish replacement parts for most West- 
falia separators and clarifiers of German 
manufacture. Columbia-Westfalia has 
never had any connection whatsoever 
with the German manufacturer, but has 
undertaken this task as a service to the 
dairy industry. 





Donald 0. Roudebush 


Russell Maguire, the firm’s President 
stated: “We are now spending thousands 
of dollars to build up a parts inventory. 
We can’t repair all machines. Many are 
too old. Some are of special design. We 
can repair most however and we shall try 
to repair all, for otherwise, owners of 
such machines have no place to go for 
service.” 


<< 
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SHELVES MUNICIPAL MILK 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the 
“Review’)—The much heralded munici- 
pal milk scheme prepared by Glasgow 
Corporation, and planned as the first 
experiment of its type in Scotland has 
now been definitely shelved in practice, 
although the Labor Party in the Council 
still adheres in principle to the policies 
propounded. 

The prospects that the National 
Health Bill would have an effect on 
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municipalization of milk was pleaded as 
the reason for the dropping of the 
scheme from the next Provisional Order 
which the Corporation will frame after 
their meeting on December 4th. 

The matter has been carried to the 
Parlizmentary Bills Committee despite 
opposition from the Moderates in the 
Council and has been in a condition of 
suspense awaiting their decision which 
has now been given. 

Strong opposition to the proposals 
came from the cooperative movement 
which handles a considerable amount of 
milk in the city, and which openly indi- 
cated that it would fight municipaliza- 
tion unless it were selected as the 
“chosen instrument” in implementing a 
policy of Corporation monopoly. 

It is believed that this attitude from 
their own supporting: members and the 
impracticabilities of carrying out the 
scheme have been responsible for the 
cancellation of the proposals as much as 
any other factor. 


— 
—— 


SET 1947 MEETING DATES 





Washington, D. C.-The 31st annual 
convention of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation will be held 
in St. Louis, November 5 to 8, 1947, it 
has been announced by Charles W. Hol- 
man, secretary. Meetings will be held 
at the Hotel Jefferson. 

Delegates at the 1946 session, which 
was also held in St. Louis, voted last 
month to return to that city next year, 
and to hold the 1948 convention on the 
Pacific Coast. 


tin, 
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OREGON MEETING SET 


Professor G. H. Wilster Announces 
Convention February 18-20 





Corvallis, Ore. — Announcement has 
been made here by Prof. G. H. Wilster 
that the 36th Annual Convention of 
the Oregon Dairy Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Oregon State 
College here on February 18, 19 and 
20. Prof. Wilster is secretary of this 
wide-awake Oregon dairy association, 
which was organized in 1910. 

He explains that the program for the 
meeting will be available at a later date. 
This will call for the appearance on the 
program of nationally-known authorities 
on dairy subjects. Likewise the usual 
dairy products contests will be staged. 

The men’s dinner and smoker is sched- 
uled for the evening of the first day’s 
activities, with the annual banquet set 
for the evening of the second day. 

In addition to Secretary Wilster, the 
officers of the ODMA are Ed. L. Reeser 
of Albany, President; Jack Wright of 
McMinnville, Vice-President, and F. F. 
Moser of Corvallis, Treasurer. 
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In Appreciation 


and all the individual members of 

its staff acknowledge with grateful 
appreciation the many Yuletide remem- 
brances and Christmas and New Year 
greetings which, as always, have flowed 
in from so wide a circle of friends dur- 
ing this holiday season. 


f "To URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


To one and all their cordial felicita- 
tions are most heartily reciprocated, with 
the added earnest wish for each one’s 
realization of the fullest measure of suc- 
cess in every worthy endeavor during 
the months to come. 

We and our able allies have long since 
won victory over those forces of evil in 
many parts of the world which strove to 
destroy Christian civilization. Now let 
us all go full out to win a peace which 
will stand as a permanent monument to 
the ideals that’ our forefathers set [6% 
us to attain. 

Brandt Voices a Warning 

OHN BRANDT, president and general 

manager of Land O’ Lakes Crear- 

eries, in a recent statement comment- 
ing upon Britain’s current experiments 
with various socialization of industry and 
agriculture schemes, said in part as 
follows: 

“These events now in preparation by 
Britain’s leaders are exactly what we 
have been working to prevent in this 
country, and what we must continue to 
guard against. 


“English farmers are highly subsidized, 
and now they are going to be highly 
controlled, which is the next step on the 
road to socialization of agriculture,” 
Brandt said. 


“Such controls lead to political and 
boss leadership, and they lead to dicta- 
torship no matter what name is given 
to a program of that sort. It will mean 
that farmers must do exactly as the 
planners at the head of the government 
dictate. And it is history that most 
planning of that sort is done by men who 


don’t know the practical side of farming 
at all.” 

No one can dispute the fact that the 
more gratuities or subsidies are doled out 
xy the government to agriculture or 
industry under whatever pretense, just 
that much more power or control do the 
governmental administrations or bureaus 
assume over the recipients. We have 
only to look back to the effect of gov- 
ernment controls upon our lives during 
the recent world-wide conflict. We toler- 
ated the loss of many of our individual 
rights and freedoms temporarily in the 
firm belief that they would be returned 
after the horrible job of war was success- 
fully completed. 


But, unfortunately, there are those who 
being granted governmental power tem- 
porarily in an emergency, would not 
only gladly and aggressively perpetuate 
their powers to regulate our individual 
endeavors but would do everything pos- 
sible to expand their controls still more. 


While we may have won the shooting 
war, we and the British also, among 
others, still have on our hands a fight 
right here on the home front, and that 
is decisively to defeat any or whatever 
efforts there may be to retain or impose 
economic controls over agriculture or 
business. 

Let’s not be hoodwinked by the 
political lure of subsidies or gratuities. 
The struggle must be carried forward 
vigorously and determinedly to maintain 
all free enterprise systems, whether on 
the farm, in the processing plants, or 
in any line of business whatsoever. 


Industry Group Activities 

N OTHER pages of this issue of 
O the “Review” are recorded the tre- 

mendously expanding activities of 
the two leading industry-sponsored 
agencies,—the National Dairy Council 
and the American Dairy Association. Re- 
ports of the latest series of continuing 
and extending programs of these organ- 
izations are worthy of close study on 
the part of every member of the dairy 
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business in the country. It is on the 
cumulative results of the consumer edu- 
cational work of such well-planned ef- 
forts and operations that the future of 
the entire field so importantly depends. 


Both the National Dairy Council+ 
which by now has local branches in most 
states—and the American Dairy Associa- 
tion—support of which is steadily and 
encouragingly being built up on a nation- 
wide basis—are conducted by’ executive 
and personnel groups who are © for- 
tunately forward-thinking, energetic and 
able,—combinations hard to beat when 
it comes to getting results. And highly 
effective results are constantly being 
achieved, with current planning for a 
rapidly increasing spread of future 
spheres and degrees of operations. 


Present and later-planned publicity 
on milk and all its products, so vital for 
the welfare not alone of one of our lead- 
ing agricultural industries but likewise 
from the standpoint of the betterment 
of public health, is a matter to the ex- 
tension of which all branches of the 
dairy field must lend an enthusiastic 
helping hand. The men and women so 
excellently heading up the NDC and 
ADA programs soundly deserve the 
moral and financial support necessary 
for the follow-through on the plans they 
are so well laying for the increasing use 
of the entire output of our country’s 
dairy farms, both in fluid form and when 
processed into the wide range of delecta- 
ble and nutritious products turned out 
therefrom. 

Let’s all “back the attack” 
NDC and the ADA! 


Milk Bottle Shortage 
Ts AN acute milk bottle shortage 


of the 


still exists is well known to prac- 

tically everyone engaged in the 
business of distributing milk. As ex- 
plained by representatives of the bottle 
manufacturing firms this condition is due 
to increased demand for glass containers, 
an unavoidable shortage of soda ash that 
is essential in glass manufacturing, and 
an inadequate supply of freight cars in 
which to ship finished glass bottles and 
the ingredients from which the glass is 
made. 


Self-help and aid rendered by milk 
bottle manufacturers can do much to al- 
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leviate this condition. It goes, almost 
without saying, that there are millions 
of stray milk bottles scattered all over 
the country, from the smallest hamlet 
to the largest Metropolitan cities. In 
the homes from basements to attics, in 
the yards and in the fields it is quite 
a common occurrence to see neglected 
and mislaid milk bottles. 


On numerous occasions in the past it 
has been amply demonstrated that milk 
bottle round-up campaigns by individual 
companies have produced highly gratify- 
ing results. Unselfishly, and at consid- 
erable expense, the manufacturers have 
cooperated in these endeavors to recover 
lost, strayed and neglected bottles. 


Currently, with the existing shortage 
of milk bottles, the manufacturers are 
renewing their efforts to recover them. 
Cooperation of anyone engaged in the 
milk distributing business with the pro- 
grams introduced by the glass companies 
is bound to yield productive results. 


In addition to erasing an annoying 
irritation it is no more than the exercis- 
ing of good business policy to enlist the 
wholehearted support of everyone in the 
organization to get the strayed “empties” 
back to the plant. The drivers on the 
routes are the important cogs for any 
degree of success in such programs, and 
their active support should be enlisted. 


A clear explanation of the situation 
to the drivers will go a long way toward 
recovering many thousands of bottles 
that are so urgently needed at the 
present time. Tying in with the pro- 
grams recommended by the glass bottle 
manufacturers will yield splendid divi- 


dends. 


New Cow Types 


ROFESSOR J. D. BURKE of the 
Prarcima Husbandry Department at 

Cornell University, has lately issued 
an interesting commentary on develop- 
ments for the improvement of the 
country’s dairy herd units which now are 
progressing more rapidly toward higher 
and more efficient milk production. He 
points out that the 1949 milk cows are 
on the “production line” today, and em- 
phasizes the point that they indeed will 
differ from present cows. 


More of them, he says, will have a 
higher “cow power” rate, backed by sires 
of proven transmitting ability. Body 
styles and capacity are being determined 
as they move along the “production 
line.” 


“The need in our cows of tomorrow 
is better inheritance for milk output,” 
Prof. Burke continues, “greater size and 
capacity for feed consumption and more 
efficiency in converting feed into milk. 
All of these are being determined along 
the ‘production line.’ The inheritance 
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has already been fixed by the trans- 
mitting ability of sires and dams. Size 
and capacity of tomorrow’s cows will be 
largely determined by the feeding pro- 
gram used in developing calves and 
heifers.” 

Taking a look at the “production line” 
where some of the better models are 
being turned out, Prof. Burke says whole 
milk is playing a big part at the start. 
Eight to ten pounds a day is being fed. 
This is enough to provide the calf with 
the right amounts of protein, minerals 
and vitamins for rapid growth. Milk 
is the only food adapted to the calt’s 
digestive system for the first two or three 
weeks. 

But since milk has a high priority rat- 
ing for human food, dry calf starters are 
widely used as a substitute for whole 
milk early in the calf’s life. Use of these 
starters helps to meet the fall milk short- 
age, cuts costs, and results in big, thrifty 
calves, Prof. Burke points out. 

“Calf hay” is also a new development 
on the production line. Green, leafy 
mixed or legume hay cut before bloom 
and cured to retain pasture freshness 
and palatability is helping to add extra 
pounds of growth and more body 
capacity to these “cows of tomorrow.” 

In fact, says this leading animal hus- 
bandry specialist, high quality hay, sil- 
age and ample pasture, along with lib- 
eral feeding of concentrates, are the 
chief essentials in keeping the heifers 
growing their best right up to freshening 
time. 

The entire operation along the pro- 
duction line for model cows is accurately 
blue-printed in Cornell bulletin E-361, 








Like Father Like Son 





Brock, son of 0. Carlyle 
the Sanitary Farms 
Dairy, Erie, Pa., is shown herewith with the 
fine 8-point buck that he shot in December 


Young Omar C. 
Brock, president of 


in Pennsylvania. Young Brock is following 
in his father’s footsteps in taking to the 
woods and streams in quest of wild game 
and fish. 


“Feeding Dairy Calves and Heifers.” 
New York dairymen may obtain single 
copies free by writing to the Mailing 
Room, Roberts Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 





END EXPORT CURBS 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of In- 
ternational Trade on December 24 re- 
moved penicillin and 13 food commodi- 
ties from export controls and ended con- 
trols for a number of grains and feeds 
when shipped to the Philippines and 
North and South America. 

Included in the list of items removed 
from all export control were dried whole 
skim milk, including partially skimmed 
and dried skim milk. 

Seventeen other items — principally 
grains and feeds—may now be exported 
freely to the Philippines and to all points 
in North and South America, though 
licenses are still required by OIT for 
shipment to other destinations. The list 
of items removed from control for ship- 
ment to the Philippines and North and 
South America included mixed dairy and 
poultry feeds with crude protein content 
25 per cent or less, except bone meal 
and meat meal; other prepared and 
mixed feeds with crude protein content 
at 25 per cent or less, except dried milk, 
powdered milk, condensed milk, butter 
milk products for feed and milk sugar 
feed. 


_ 
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PAYS TO MILK POOL 





South Shore Dairy Farms, Inc., of 485 
South Fifth St., Lindenhurst, Suffolk 
County, New York, has paid $6,261.23 
to the New York milk pool’s producer 
settlement fund thereby ending a civil 
action in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New 
York. 

Announcement of the payment was 
made by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Adminis- 
trator of the New York Metropolitan 
milk marketing area, who requested the 
proceeding following an audit of the 
company’s books. The court action was 
brought by J. Vincent Keogh, United 
States attorney for the Eastern District 
of New York, and Morris K. Siegel, as- 
sistant United States attorney. 

pinatlinccnen crctsaamete 


DAIRY COUNCIL MEETING 


Chicago, Ill.—Wilbur G. Carlson, sec- 
retary of the National Dairy Council, has 
announced that the 28th Annual Meeting 
of that active and valuable organization 
will convene at 12:15 P. M. on January 
29, with headquarters at the Hotel Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, N. J. Several other 
related meetings of affiliated groups have 
been arranged for the Convention period. 

Headquarters of the National Dairy 
Council itself are at 111 North Canal 
Street, Chicago 6. , 
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November Milk Price 


New York Shed Dairy Farmers Re- 
ceive $5.33 for Deliveries to 


Pool-Approved Plants 


Dairymen who delivered milk to the 
New York marketing area’s 432 pool- 
approved plants in November will be 
paid a uniform price of $5.33 per hun- 
dredweight, it has been announced here 
by Dr. C. J. Blanford, Market Admin- 
istrator. Announcement of the uniform 
price was made two days earlier than 
required, Dr. Blanford said, in order to 
permit milk handlers to pay producers 
before the Christmas holiday. 

Although there were 5.1 per cent 
fewer producers supplying the New York 
pool this November than there were in 
the same month of 1945, the production 
of milk was 2.8 per cent above last year, 
the Administrator reported. Total pro- 
duction for the month was 337,750,256 
pounds as compared with 328,536,722 
pounds in November, 1945. There were 
46,017 producers in this November's 
pool, or 2,464 fewer than there were in 
the comparable month a year ago. 

Utilization as Class I-A fluid milk mar- 
keted in the Metropolitan area account- 
ed for 262,832,414 pounds or 77.81 per 
cent of November’s production. Utiliza- 
tion as Class I-C, fluid milk sold prin- 
cipally in up-state New York and North- 
ern New Jersey, accounted for 40,247,- 
779 pounds, or 11.92 per cent of the 
production. These two classes accounted 
for 89.73 per cent of November’s milk 
receipts at the pool plants. Last month’s 
utilization in Class I-A was 7.7 per cent 
greater than for November, 1945. 


November's production, delivered at 
the rate of 245 pounds per day per 
dairy as against 226 pounds a year ago, 
had a farm value of $18,697,065.24, 
made up of $18,002,088.64 at the uni- 
form price, $86,758.88 in location 
premiums, and $608,217.72 in butter- 
fat premiums. The butterfat differential 
for the month was 5.4 cents for each 
tenth of a pound of fat above or below 
the 3.5 per cent standard. 


Payment of the uniform price of $5.33 
was made for milk of 3.5 per cent butter- 
fat received at plants 201-210 miles from 
New York City. 


Eee 


KANSAS SHORT COURSES 


Manhattan, Kan.—Prof. W. H. Martin, 
head of the Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry at Kansas State College, has 
announced the following late winter 
short courses which will be held under 
the auspices of his department: 

February 17-22, inclusive. Market 
Milk Short Course. An elementary course 
in the standard operating procedures of 
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market milk plants and laboratories. Any- 
one interested in the market milk in- 
dustry may enroll in this course. No 
prior knowledge of the industry required. 
Fee $5.00. 

February 24-March 1, inclusive. Ice 
Cream Short Course. Open to anyone 
with a working knowledge of the in- 
dustry. Those lacking fundamental 
knowledge of the industry should enroll 
in Market Milk Short Course prior to 
taking this course. Fee $5.00. 

March 10, 11 and 12. Dairy Fieldmen 
and Technicians Short Course. This will 
be a three day short course for creamery 
and milk plant fieldmen and for tech- 
nicians who are experienced in the in- 
dustry. The course will deal with qual- 
ity control and procurement problems 
of market milk, milk and cream from 
Kansas Farms. Fee $3.00. 
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NORTH DAKOTA EVENT 


Fargo, N. D.—C. Jensen, chairman of 
the Department of Dairy Husbandry of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
announces in a letter to the “Review” 
that the North Dakota annual Dairy 
Plant Operators’ Conference will be held 
at the college from February 4 to 6. Im- 
portant problems dealing with market 
milk, ice cream and butter operations 
will be discussed. The regular college 
staff members will be assisted in the con- 
‘duct of the program by outside speakers 
of national authority. 

Full information as to the February 
schedule of events may be obtained from 
Mr. Jensen. 


Return Bottle Round-up Kit 








A complete program and detailed plans for 
conducting a bottle round-up campaign, pre- 
pared for users of return bottles, is contained 
in this convenient, easy-to-use kit being dis- 


tributed by the 
pany. 
phase 


Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
Various pockets in the kit cover every 
of an effective bottle return drive. 


Start Post-war Program 


Certified Milk Groups Launch Plans 
for Future Development and 
Expanded Operations 

The American Association of Medical 
Milk Commissions, Inc., and the Certi- 
fied Milk Producers’ Association of 
America, Inc., have launched a post-war 
development program and hope to ex- 
pand these organizations in states in 
which no certified milk is being pro- 


duced at present, according to E. P.] 


Brown, Secretary-Treasurer of the Joint 
Operating Committee. 

“Due to unprecedented war-time diffi- 
culties, there have been losses of farms 
and commissions,” Mr. Brown. states, 


“but with little decline in total produc- } 


tion of certified milk. Our ‘Methods and 
Standards’ were observed throughout the 
war, and any producers who could not 
comply were asked to give up their certi- 
fication. Now that competent help is 
again available to the producer, we be- 
lieve that some of these farms will be 
coming back into our organization and 
will be producing certified milk soon. 


“In addition, we hope to establish 
Medical Milk Commissions in states 
where none exist. At the annual conven- 
tion in June our by-laws were amended 
to permit the Joint Operating Commit- 
tee to certify farms in an isolated section 
where there is no Commission. 


“We recently elected Luther A. Kohr 
to the position of Executive Secretary to 
carry on administrative, promotional 
and publicity work for us,” said Mr. 
Brown. “Mr. Kohr will maintain his 
headquarters in our New York office. He 
expects to visit many of the Medical 
Milk Commission members and the pro- 
ducers within the next six months. 


“Mr. Kohr has had 20 years’ experi- 
ence in newspaper work, publicity, pub- 
lic relations and promotion. He is a 
native of York, Pa., and prior to the war 
he was city editor of The Gazette and 
Daily, morning newspaper in York. 
Drafted as a private in June of 1942, 
Mr. Kohr went through Officer Candi- 
date School and rose to the rank of cap- 
tain. He was promoted to Captain 18 
months to the day after being drafted. 
Most of his career as a commissioned of- 
ficer was spent in Washington, doing 
public relations work for the Headquart- 
ers of the Army Air Forces.” 

schimsenmenegiipaianedmaens 


DAIRY ADDS SPACE 


Okanogan, Wash. — The Okanogan 
Creamery Company is erecting a new 
three-story office addition. It is 20x26 
feet in floor dimensions, and is of con- 
crete block construction. The present 
office will be used for milk bottling. 
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STE-VAC 


Six Standard Models 
meet every milk or 
milk product heating 
need. 


fi 





You have the perfect answer to high temperature 
heating of milk or milk products— WITHOUT 
“BURN ON” —when you use a Ste-Vac Heater. 
For they are so designed that one, or a combination 
of two of the standard models, can be quickly and 
easily adapted to practically any type of milk or milk 
product heating operation. 


All milk contact surfaces in Ste-Vac Heaters are 
stainless steel, and they are now available with stain- 
less steel jackets and heads, as well. Standard, self- 
acting steam controls serve to maintain a close 
temperature control—heating up to 190° in one 
stage operation, and up to 240° in two stages. Return 
cups and clamps are both interchangeable for easy 
installation on any return bend and to facilitate 
cleaning. 


Ste-Vac Heaters are widely used in the production 
of Condensed and Evaporated Milk, Powdered Milk, 










HEATERS 


Designed to maintain high temperature 
without forming milk stone. 


@ Capacities of from 5,000 to 40,000 Ibs. 


of milk or milk products per hour. 


@ Uses plant-line steam pressure. 


Here is the SV-40, largest of the Ste-Vac Heaters. Its 
48 tubes, each 10 in length, can handle up to 40,000 
lbs. of milk or milk products per hour. Floor space 


required: 40” x 11’6”. Shipping weight: 3800 Ibs. 


Ice Cream Mix and in preheating one or more vat’ 
pasteurizers for Bottled Milk. In addition, they are 
used in pasteurizing milk and cream and for the 
pre-heating of separators. Shipped as packaged units, 
all models of Ste-Vac Heaters are ready for installa- 
tion on delivery. Steam, water, electric and milk 
lines are easily and quickly connected with standard 
fittings. No other attachments are necessary. 


FULL SPECIFICATIONS ON REQUEST 


Designers and manufacturers of milk handling 


equipment since 1899 


CHESTER DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 


5TH & TILGHMAN STREETS CHESTER, PENNA. 
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John D. Miller Dead 


Dean of Dairy Cooperative Marketing 
Leaders Passes in Florida Just 
Before His 90th Birthday 


John D. Miller, General Counsel of 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association and nationally known as the 
“dean of cooperative marketing leaders,” 
died at Daytona Beach, Florida, on 
November. 26, nine days before he would 
have been 90 years old. 

Born in Hunter, Greene County, New 
York, December 6, 1856, Mr. Miller re- 





John D. Miller 


ceived a grade school education and 
moved to Thompson, Susquehanna 
County, Pennsylvania, when 20 years 
old. While working there in a village 
store he studied law “between customers 
and at night,” as he later described his 
studies and was admitted to the Penn- 
sylvania bar in 1892. 

He acquired a dairy farm and in 1900 
with other dairymen of the region organ- 
ized a small cooperative. Then he dis- 
covered the need for new laws to make 
cooperative marketing workable and 
legal. In 1916 he became a director of 
the Dairymen’s League, Inc., and be- 
came its General Counsel a year later. 
In 1921 the Dairymen’s League, Inc., 
gave way to a new organization, the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion, which was designed to cover a 
broader field and provide dairy farmers 
a marketing organization of wide scope. 
Mr. Miller had a prominent part in 
organizing the Association and became 
first Vice-President. He held that office 
until 1935. 


Fought for Cooperation 


The slight- keen-eyed man, who had 
gone to Pennsylvania as a youth because 
his doctor advised him to reside in a 
higher altitude, carried the banner in 
battle after battle for the development 
of cooperation. His first battles were in 
the legislative halls at Albany and by 
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1919 he was appearing before Congres- 
sional committees in Washington for 
the National Cooperative Milk Produc- 
ers’ Federation. Farmers’ cooperatives 
were under attack in half a dozen states, 
and in 1919 he was authorized by the 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion to seek clarifying amendments to 
federal laws. Then began a fight that 
marks the turn in the development of 
cooperation in the United States. Out 
of it came the Capper-Volstead act, 
which Mr. Miller had a large part in 
drafting. 


From 1922 to 1928 Mr. Miller was 
president of the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, which has 
headquarters in Washington. In 1928 
President Calvin Coolidge appointed him 
one of the delegates from the United 
States to the World Dairy Congress in 
England. In 1933 he was elected presi- 
dent of the National Cooperative Coun- 
cil which he had been instrumental in 
organizing and which later was renamed 
the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. He continued as president 
of the Council until 1941. During the 
30’s he also served as a director and 
member of the executive committee ot 
the Central Bank for Cooperatives, and 
was a director of the American Institute 
of Cooperation. 


Known as the “Judge” 


Widely known-as “Judge” although he 
had never held a judgeship, Mr. Miller 
had for 60 years voted in the little ham- 
let of Thompson and had developed his 
120 acre farm to a 520 acre operation 
with a herd of 60 cattle. The store in 
which he clerked as a youth and studied 
law under kerosene lamps later became 
his own and is still operated by a mem- 
ber of his family. Until recent years he 
was a fervent golf player, but never 
touched his clubs on Sunday. During 
late years, he had spent the winters 
in Florida and went there a few weeks 
ago on advice of his physician. 


On January 24, 1882, Mr. Miller mar- 
ried Miss Jennie M. Blandin of Thomp- 
son, Pa. She died in 1933. Mr. Miller 
is survived by three sons, Allan Douglas 
Miller of Susquehanna, Pa., Myron 
Blandin Miller of Thompson, Pa., and 
Walter Lewis Miller of Cromwell, Conn. 
The funeral was held at the Methodist 
Church in Thompson at 2:30 P. M., Fri- 
day, December 6. 
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VERMONT PLANT REOPENS 


Essex Center, Vt. — Brown’s River 
Creamery, one of the oldest dairy plants 
in Vermont reopened recently after being 
closed since 1932. A new corporation, 
Brown’s River Creamery, Inc., organ- 
ized by Philip R. MacCausland is oper- 
ating the plant. 


M. Ruhland Named 


Appointed as Sales Manager of Steri- 
line Dairy Equipment Division 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Announcement is 
made of the appointment of Marvin Ruh- 
land as sales manager of Steriline Dairy 
Equipment Division of Steel and Tube 
Products Co. of Milwaukee. Mr. Ruh- 
land affiliated with this concern early 
in 1944 when the company was first 
organized, in the capacity of shop super- 
intendent. For thirteen years prior Mr. 
Ruhland had been associated with a local 
manufacturer of plumbing fixtures. After 
serving in the capacity of purchasing 
agent and subsequently as assistant sales 
manager for Steriline he has now been 
appointed in full charge of sales of the 
company’s complete line. 


The line consists of stainless steel 
weighing and receiving tanks, pasteur- 
izers, storage tanks, sanitary pipe wash- 
ers, can washers, cheese vats, stirring 





Marvin H. Ruhland 


and forking agitators and special tanks 
for the dairy industry. 


In order to turn out a quality line ot 
equipment at low cost an ultra modern 
plant, laid out on production line plan, 
has been provided by the recent ac- 
quisition of a 54-acre tract of land in the 
central part of the old Eline plant prop- 
erty located on the North Port Wash- 
ington Road. This includes several build- 
ings formerly used for war production, 
according to a recent announcement of 
the War Assets Administration, from 
whom title was acquired for $750,000. 
One building is to be devoted to the 
manufacture of storage tanks, another 
to that of pasteurizers, and stainless steel 
will be manufactured in a third building. 


Said Mr. Ruhland, “while the line is 
comprehensive and the operation a sub- 
stantial one, quality is the prerequisite.” 
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GET SET TODAY FOR THE 
TASTE OF THINGS TO COME! 


Soon, much sooner than you think, Cafe Olay will 
be one of America’s BIG drinks. 

And no wonder. Coffee and milk are the nation’s 
favorite beverages. Now, scientifically combined, 
they produce, in Cafe Olay, a truly delicious, coffee- 
flavored drink that can be served hot or cold. 
"Our tests and surveys are complete. We know 
that Cafe Olay CAN'T miss for the hundreds of 
dairymen who are waiting for action. That’s why we 





AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, INC, 
CONSULT YOUR = | 860 Aciantic Ave., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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say: get set today for the taste of things to come. . . 
get set for extra volume when extra volume again 
becomes an important problem, 

We're backing up Cafe Olay with a hard-hitting 
advertising and promotional campaign that will 
increase your home sales... open up new outlets 
in cafeterias and clubhouses and every where 


thirsty people congregate. 


NO EXTRA EXPENSE TO BOTTLE IT 


Cafe Olay requires no operational changes, extra 
machinery or help. Just add Cafe Olay Concentrate 
and sugar to 2% milk during pasteurization or 
homogenization, cool and bottle as usual. Nothing 
else required. Get the whole exciting story about 
Cafe Olay now! Get set today! 











_ DAIRY SUPPLIES ! Okay — tell us shout Cale Olay — and do it fast! No obligation. 
JOBBER OR USE | ri ME ME A Oe 
THIS COUPON... ce 
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Illinois Dairy Group Meets 


in Interesting Annual Session 


Fourteenth Gathering of Active State Organization Hears Informa- 


tive Discussions of Pressing Problems 


HICAGO, ILL. — Customers and 

competition were the unspoken but 

ever-present spectres at the 14th 
annual two-day convention of the Illinois 
Dairy Products Association which closed 
December 18 at the Morrison Hotel. In 
a plea for quality, sanitation and better 
public relations, the dairymen spoke 
urgently of the need for tightening up 
the industry all along the line and resum- 
ing the pre-war movement for a better, 
cheaper and more attractive dairy prod- 
uct, from milk to cheese. 


L. H. Barrett, Hydrox Co., Chicago, 
president of the Illinois Dairy Products 
Association, came nearest to putting the 
thought of the convention into words 
when he solemnly warned the industry: 
“In the days which lie ahead of us, when 
we shall face share reductions in the 
pricing structure which has been built 
up during the war we should expend our 
every energy in doing such a good job 
in our own field and in expanding our 
sales and merchandising efforts to such 
an extent that we can protect insofar as 
possible, the producer who, at the re- 
quest of the governmental agencies, did 
a magnificent job in supplying the raw 
materials for the needs of both war and 
peace.” 

Sanitation, efficiency, quality and ad- 
vertising came in for earnest considera- 
tion in each of the discussions which 
featured the commodity group meetings. 
But the tone of the convention was set 
high when Mark Love, Chicago Opera 
Co. and radio star, drew upon his ex- 
periences in hundreds of military camps 
and hospitals for a talk on the “Romance 
of Uncle Sam.” 


Mark Love on Americanism 


“The United States has drifted away 
from the spirit of the Constitution,” Mr. 
Love warned, “not from disbelief but 
from ignorance. The men who wrote 
that document, regardless of their pre- 
vious history or their later actions, were 
inspired. They laid down the rules and 
pointed the way to what we know as 
‘The American Way of Life.’ 

“Their basis was freedom of the in- 
dividual and of opportunity. Our 
democracy brought us to where we are 
today and the threat from Communism 
is not to be judged only on the known 
Communists. The threat of Communism 
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comes from those wishy-washy thinkers 
who do not understand Americanism. 
Our danger comes from those who have 
been getting something for nothing and 
now want to go a step further who 
think we can ‘try’ Communism and then 
give it up if it fails. 

“We need a pro-Americanism program 
for America,” Mr. Love stated. “If we 
have that, we will be too busy to have 
time for anti-anything else—Communism, 
labor, capital and war. While juvenile 
delinquency is at an all-time high in the 





L. H. Barrett 
Head of the IDPA 


United States, I have unlimited faith in 


the youngsters of America. They know 
what America means, how it got that 
way, and how it can keep going for- 
ward.” 


The Commodity Sessions 


The commodity groups went into ses- 
sion immediately. The Illinois Butter 
Manufacturers Improvement Association 
was presided over by President George 
O'Donnell, Tip Top Creamery, Vincen- 
nes, Ind., chairman of the Illinois Milk 
Dealers Association was President C. V. 
Holmes, Sanitary Milk Co. Champaign; 
the Illinois Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, V. T. Thompson, presi- 
dent, Allen Ice Cream Co., Rockford and 
the Illinois Ice Cream Mix Manufacturers 
and Distributors Association, V. Berg- 
hoefer, River Forrest, president, joining 


for their first day’s session; for the Illinois 
Cheese Manufacturers Association, Presi- 
dent Milton Kinnate, Milk Products Co., 
Forrest, was in the chair. 


Dr. H. A. Ruehe, Professor of Dairy 
Manufacturing, University of Illinois, 
opened the quality and sanitation phase 
of the convention in his talk to the butter 
division. “During the war years research 
activities reached new heights. Tre- 
mendous steps were taken along develop- 
ment lines,—finding new uses for known 
facts and making refinements in known 
processes and products. Most of these 
results are now being felt in other lines 
of endeavor, including the dairy industry. 


“Speaking only of chemical products 
they are now found to be very valuable 
to the dairy industry for control of flies 
and other insects on farms and in plants 
and will without doubt have a marked 
effect on the quality control of dairy 
products.” 


Ray Alberts Talks 


Ray Alberts, American Butter Insti- 
tute, took another phase telling the but- 
ter men: “Although there is a definite 
need for tightening up, wholesale reduc- 
tion of cream will not answer the pur- 
pose. Rejection of the 25 per cent called 
unfit by the Pure Food and Drug report 
last month would reduce the cash farm 
income about $200,000,000.00 per year 
and cost our business life additional 
sums. 


“We will agree it is not sound to de- 
velop a program that will just keep a 
step ahead of regulatory authorities,” 
Mr. Alberts said bluntly, “our goal must 
be a point where every pound of butter 
will be acceptable in quality to the con- 
sumer, to regulatory officials, and to our 
own ideals in manufacturing a quality 
product. There is a crying need for co- 
operative work in the dairy industry. 
As facts are uncovered, we should work 
together toward a solution. We must 
eliminate the feeling of suspicion.” 


Sanitation and efficiency from the plant 
angle was the theme of Charles R. White, 
Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, in his talk to 
the cheese group. “Sanitation is nothing 
more than a race between man and the 
lower forms of life, such as: bacteria, 
molds, yeast, insects, rodents. Since the 
food consumed by man and these lower 
forms of life is essentially the same, the 
problem becomes one of getting the food 
first. Man’s technique of getting there 
first is what is commonly known as sani- 
tation. 


“A hen is probably an example of the 
most efficient and sanitary manufactur- 
ing plant. Modern science has not been 
able to duplicate the refining process to 
the degree of efficiency obtained in the 
body of animals; so until we have that 
perfection, we have to rely upon keeping 
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the bacteria out of all raw materials and 
all manufacturing processes through to 
the finished product,” Mr. White de- 
clared. 


“Mrs. Housewife is examining the 
product today on the basis of cleanliness 
and wholesomeness of product, neatness 
and attractiveness of the package, flavor, 
body texture, and cooking ability. But 
what is probably as important as any one 
of the above, or possibly all, she is read- 
ing. She has access to technical informa- 
tion through national, state and local 
home economics institutions. She knows 
the conditions under which the product 
is manufactured.” 


Then Mr. White outlined a sanitation 
program from the thorough inspection 
of plant to means of correcting faults 
discovered but ended with two warnings, 
“The sanitation report is not for execu- 
tives but for employees, they determine 
the success of your efforts and remember, 
the consumers today are insect con- 
scious.” 


E. L. Reichart on Sanitation 


“The job of sanitation is not so much 
in knowing how or what to do but in 
catching the human element of failure 
to actually do the job,” E. L. Reichart, 
National Cheese Institute, Chicago, re- 
minded the cheese session. “A quality 
program, to be effective, should be so 
designed that it can be of greatest help 
to the producers in getting the easiest, 
best and cheapest way of turning out 
the final article.” 


The regulatory aspect of the situation 
was ably presented by M. R. Stephens, 
Chief, Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Chicago, who pointed to the great 
post-war expansion of the frozen food 
business and with it the expansion in ice 
cream and ice cream mix sales. 


“Another trend that is not limited to 
the ice cream field but is a tremendous 
force to be considered, is the growing 
demand of the consumer to get his 
money’s worth of whatever he buys,” 
Mr. Stephens said. “This means that the 
manufacturer of ice cream who expects 
to stay in business has got to produce a 
quality product.” Then he reviewed the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic law, urging 
the manufacturers not to limit their sur- 
vey of sanitation and cleanliness to their 
own plant but to go all the way to the 
source and handling of raw materials. 


As to Public Relations 

Getting around to the public relations 
phase of the meetings, Robert North, In- 
ternational Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Washington, D. C., made 
a graphic comparison: “The dairy indus- 
try brags that it is greater than the steel 
industry in the dollar volume of sales 
but its advertising expenditure is lower 
than any other food industry. If any 
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vitamin company had what ice cream 
has in the way of 4 wholesome, health 
building product it would spend millions 
advertising the fact. 


“Yet the industry is not selling ice 
cream today, the consumers are taking 
it away from them. However, the in- 
dustry had better wake up. Unlike auto- 
mobiles, radios and other products which 
have an almost unlimited demand, man 
has only one stomach and it holds just 
40 ounces of food. Our competitors are 
fighting not only to keep their places in 
man’s appetite, but to take ours away 
from us.” 





M. G. Van Buskirk 
Executive Secretary of IDPA 


Touching more directly the public re- 
lations aspect of the industry’s problems, 
W. A. Wentworth, The Borden Company, 
New York, said, “The broad problems of 
the industry arise with consumers, with 
producers, with legislators and adminis- 
trators and others very similar to those 
which develop for individual products. 


“Within the United States there are 
still a substantial number of people who 
have not as yet given up the idea that 
government controls are necessary,” Mr. 
Wentworth claimed. Then he compared 
prewar and OPA food prices with current 
levels showing that even now dairy 
prices are but 18 per cent above pre- 
war compared with a 23 per cent rise in 
all foods. Further, that dairy products 
take but 3.5 per cent of the average 
weekly income now as compared with 
4.3 per cent before the war. 


“I believe that steps should be taken 
to more completely and forcefully ex- 
plain to consumers that dairy products 
are probably their most economical food,” 
Mr. Wentworth said. 


“The dairy industry has come out of 
the active war period faced with a larger 
demand for dairy products than it has 


perhaps ever before experienced. Dairy 
products were advocated for use in the 
diet during the war by civilians and by 
the armed forces. Prices were held at a 
low figure to further stimulate that con- 
sumption. Along with it prices were 
held on specific products so as to cause 
changes in utilization of the milk supply. 
As a result there were substantial in- 
creases in the proportion of the total milk 
supply which was used as fluid milk and 
cream, cheese, evaporated milk and ice 
cream, while the amount utilized for 
butter was considerably reduced. In 
order to hold the gains for the consumer 
in these former categories, we must in- 
crease butterfat production so that the 
amount of butter used by individuals 
may be restored to a prewar basis or we 
shall not have kept faith with the con- 
sumer,” Mr. Wentworth concluded. 


Quality Program Stressed 


In the general session which opened 
the final day, after President Barrett had 
reviewed the war history of the industry 
and paid earned compliments to the fed- 
eral, state and local agencies for their 
cooperation during the trying period, C. 
B. A. Bryant, Johnson & Johnson, Chi- 
cago, returned to the quality program. 


“Every healthy cow gives clean milk,— 
our job is to keep it clean,” he said. “The 
sediment problem and the work of pro- 
ducing clean milk extends through every 
step from the cows to the milk plant. It 
goes further than just clean milking 
methods. The container used for trans- 
porting milk must be well cared for, 
clean and protected at all times. Here 
equal responsibility rests with the pro- 
ducer, hauler and processor. It must be 
a cooperative team.” 


Closing the Tuesday session, R. J. 
Ramsey, Ramsey Laboratories, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, uttered a word of caution on 
elaborate planning for the future. 


“We are now in a period of intense in- 
terest in building, not only of houses for 
veterans and the overcrowded civilian 
population, but the cramped and worn- 
out plants of industry in general,” Mr. 
Ramsey declared. “The dairy industry 
is feeling this more than any other 
owing to the tremendous demands made 
upon their plants by the war and the 
continuing increase in consumer buying. 
Furthermore, the dairy industry has just 
gone through a ten year span of great 
technilogical development. They are 
ten years behind in the engineering par- 
ticularly refrigeration, aspects of the in- 
dustry. 


“However, any new building program 
must be carefully weighed. There is 
danger of overcapitalization, but more 
important, the most modern plant is not 
better than an antique structure from the 
last century even in sanitation if there is 
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CAREFUL DAILY EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE 
REDUCES SERVICE COSTS AND NEED FOR 
HARD-TO-GET REPLACEMENT PARTS.... 


ECONOMY AND PROFIT MINDED plant operators are 
especially attentive these days to the need for maintaining 
present equipment in “A-No. 1” condition. 


These three maintenance tasks are particularly important: 


I—Keeping conveyor roller bearings well lubri- 
cated. 


2—Proper and regular softening of water used 
in can washing, to prevent formation of lime 
and other deposits. 


3—Insistence on thorough cleanliness in pasteur- 
izers, filters, process and storage tanks. 


Preventing time losses from break-downs and repairs by 
constant watchfulness in these vital maintenance operations 
may easily spell the difference between profits and losses 
today, in the face of the continuing short supply of replace- 
ment parts. 


ASK DAMROW for specific suggestions regarding the 
best care and maintenance for your plant equipment. For 
details about your possible equipment replacement needs, 
check the items listed on the below coupon. 
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not good management with skilled and 
able assistants,” Mr. Ramsey concluded. 


“Any consideration of the achieve- 
ments of business men, free to plan, ex- 
plore and develop according to their 
own abilities, leads always to the ques- 
tion of the part that government should 
play in the economy of the nation,” 
Arnold P. Benson, Batavia, State Director 
of Agriculture, told the convention at 
their luncheon session. “I have always 
held to the opinion that government only 
has a job to do when there is something 
to be done that the private individual 
cannot do for himself, or when there is 
something to be done that a group of 
individuals cannot do for themselves. 

“What has been done in a generation 
in this field speaks eloquently for the 
genius of the American business man, 
and points the way to even higher stand- 
ards of living under the American system 
of private business enterprise.” 


“America has gone through two periods 
of personal restrictions at the hands of 
the federal government which by coin- 
cidence lasted just 14 years each,” Cong. 
Everett M. Dirksen told the same lunch- 
eon session. “A war started prohibition 
and now a war has ended the second era 
of federal controls which began in 1932. 

“It is time that America emerged from 
its economic illiteracy and decided 
whether capitalism is worth saving,” Mr. 
Dirksen went on. “If it is, then we must 
do something about it, we must defend 
capitalism actively, we must get the busi- 
ness man into the government and we 
must make all citizens active politically.” 

After the luncheon, the commodity 
groups resumed their earlier discussions 
and proceeded to the election of group 
and association officers. The convention 
closed with the annual banquet and 
dance. 

Officers Elected 

L. H. Barrett, Hydrox Co., Chicago, 
was re-elected president of the Associa- 
tion at the annual directors’ meeting fol- 
lowing the close of the convention. W. R. 
Lloyd, Benson Creamery, Decatur, was 
elected vice-president and M. G. Van 
Buskirk was reappointed secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Newly-elected directors were James 
R. Downing, Rock Island, representing 
the Illinois Milk Dealers Association; 
James C. Caterina, Freeport, represent- 
ing the Illinois Ice Cream Mix Manufac- 
turers Association; H. J. Credicott, Free- 
port, representing the Illinois Butter 
Manufacturers Improvement Association; 
and Philip Sang, Chicago, and J. J. Bee- 
by, Alton, representing the Illinois Ice 
Cream Manufacturers Association. 

Newly-elected officers of the commod- 
ity groups are: 

Ice Cream—Vinton T. Thompson, 
Rockford, president; T. M. Damgard, 
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Streator, vice-president, and directors 
Beeby C. L. Clarke, Elgin; E. W. Credi- 
cott, Freeport; I. A. Madden, Springfield; 
Henry Soldwedel, Canton, and D. C. 
Huxtable, Champaign. 


Butter—W. C. Milholland, Terre Haute, 
Ind., president; H. C. McCracken, vice- 
president; A. H. LeGrande, Champaign 
and W. P. Ayers, Chicago; directors: L. 
B. Snyder, Peoria, was named chairman 
of the cream grading committee, whose 
members include: Wm. Guthrie, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. H. Le Grande, Cham- 
paign; H. C. McCracken, Harry Shapley, 
Danville, F. W. Vickery, John Epler, 
Lloyd Starr, Carlinville, and George 
O'Donnell, Olney. 


Ice Cream Mix — V. A. Berghoefer, 
River Forest, president; John Steinwart, 
Sandwich, vice-president, and W. R. 
Lloyd, Decatur, and A. A. Bluemke, 
Cicero, directors. 

Cheese—Milton Kinnate, Forrest, presi- 
dent; Vernon Oetkin, Aledo, vice-presi- 
dent, and Harvey Herd, Pittsfield; 
Pinkie Carlson, Gibson City, and Nor- 
bert Ruhland, Ottawa, directors. 


Milk—Arthur H. Hobart, Aurora, presi- 
dent; Russell, Pollitt, Danville, vice- 
president, and Eric Johnson, Rockford; 
Arthur Buehring, Sr., DeKalb and 
Knodell, directors. 


Chicago was selected as the site of the 
1947 convention. 


rm 
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MASS. SHORT COURSES 





Prof. J. H. Frandsen Announces Dairy 
Program for Early 1947 


Amherst, Mass.—Professor J. H. Frand- 
sen of the Department of Dairy Industry 
of the Massachusetts State College, an- 
nounces that the Department will offer 
four special and practical short courses 
of interest to dairy people. These courses 
are especially intended to satisfy the 
needs of those interested in certain 
phases of the work and who do not feel 
that they can be away for an extended 
period. 


The first course will be in Milk and 
Cream Testing; How to Take Samples; 
Analyzing and Inspecting of Milk Prod- 
ucts, and problems pertaining thereto. 
This course will run from March 3-8. 


The second course is planned for those 
interested in Milk Plant Operation and 
the Manufacture of Milk Products from 
the Surplus Milk. This course will run 
from March 10-15. 


The third course is a Review of the 
History and Development of the Ice 
Cream Industry, together with the Ap- 
plication of Desirable Practices in the 
Ice Cream Field. This course is especial- 
ly planned for those with limited ex- 


perience in ice cream work, and will run 
from March 17-22. 

The fourth course is a Week of In- 
tensive Training for the Experienced Ice 
Cream Maker. This course is especially 
planned for those who have had some 
experience in ice cream making or who 
have taken the third course. It will run 
from March 24-29. 

The two ice cream courses are so well 
coordinated that many plan to take both 
courses. The four courses are arranged 
so that even the busy man should be 
able to get away for the length of time 
required. 

Full information regarding these short 
courses may be secured from the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry or from the 
Director of Short Courses, M. S. C., Am- 
herst, Mass. 


i, 
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PENN DAIRIES EXPANDS 





Sunbury, Pa.—Penn Dairies, Inc., pro- 
ducer of Penn Supreme Ice Cream and 
other dairy products, has taken title to 
all properties and business of the Dewart 
Milk Products Co., Inc. 

The Dewart firm with plants in De- 
wart, McEwensville, Turbotville, Trout 
Run and Martinsburg, is the develop- 
ment of a life time work of the late 
Charles F. Sheffer, who died in July, 
1944. The Penn Dairies firm has been 
in existence over forty years and enjoys 
an extensive trade in a wide eastern 
area. 

It is understood that the operations 
of the former Dewart Company will be 
expanded as conditions warrant and it 
is understood that the market for farm- 
ers’ milk will be greatly increased by the 
new owners. 


—i, 
———_—— 


JERSEY DEALER PASSES 


North Bergen, N. J.—Fred C. Hoh- 
neker, Sr., founder in 1907 and president 
since the Hohneker Dairy Company here, 
died of pneumonia recently at the age 
of 69. Starting with one milk route Mr. 
Hohnecker developed the firm into one 
of the largest independent retail dairy 
businesses in North Jersey. 

He leaves a widow, Mrs. Mathilda 
Wagner Hohneker; a brother, John of 
Union City; four sons, Henry of Hacken- 
sack, Herbert of Teaneck, and Arthur 
and Fred C. Hohneker, Jr., of North 
Bergen; and a daughter, Mrs. Freida 
Mayer of Dumont. 


<i 
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PLAN NEW MILK STATION 











Hannibal, Mo.—The St. Louis Dairy 
Company is building a $75,000 milk re- 
ceiving station here. The new unit when 
completed will greatly facilitate the op- 
erations of the local branch of the com- 
pany. 
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At the end of many a rainbow— 


IF you Go to the end of a rainbow, so the fairy tales say, 
you'll find a pot of gold. 


m Of course no grownup believes this. But it’s surprising how 
many people believe what amounts to the same thing. 
ns 


That is_many of us have a dreamy notion that somewhere, 
e 


sometimes, we'll come upon a good deal of money. We couldn't 

- say exactly how this might happen—but we go along from day F: 
to day, spending nearly all we make, and believing that 

he somehow our financial future will take care of itself. 


Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chasing is much more apt to 


make you wind up behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. 


h When you come right down to it, the only sure-fire way the 
average man can plan financial security for himself and his 


nt aege , . 
family is through saving—and saving regularly. 
re, 
ge One of the soundest, most convenient ways to save is by buying 
Ar. U. 8. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 
ne a ; ; 
tony These bonds are the safest in the world. When you buy ’em 


through the Payroll Plan, they mount up fast. And in just 10 
years, they pay you $4 back for every $3 you put in. They’ll 


come in mighty, mighty handy when the time comes to send your 
of kids to college, to buy a house, or to weather a rainy day. 
n- 
ur So isn’t it just plain common sense to buy every U. S. Savings 
rth Bond you can possibly afford? You get it is! 


P. 8. You can buy U. 8. Savings Bonds at any bank or post office, 
as well as at your place of business. 


ry SAVE THE EASY WAY... BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


re- 


en 
p- Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 


with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Become Emeritus Professors 
Prof. H. E. Ross of the Dairy Department Among Latest 
Faculty Members to Be Honored 


Ithaca, N. Y.—By action of Cornell University’s Board 
of Trustees, two faculty members of the State College of Agri- 
culture have received the rank of Emeritus Professor. They 
are Prof. Frank P. Bussell of the plant breeding department, 
and Prof. Harold E. Ross of the dairy department. They 
have a combined total of 70 years of service to the University. 


Professor Bussell devoted part of his time to resident 
teaching and research, but his major interests have been con- 
cerned with demonstration of the value and multiplication 
of seed of improved varieties of crops. 


He entered this work at a time when the importance of 
good seed of improved varieties was not appreciated by the 
majority of growers. He brought to this work a broad training 
and experience gained from practical farming, and through 
lectures, field demonstrations, personal visits, publications, and 
radio talks developed a thorough-going program. 


Prof. Ross Long Active 


Prof. Ross has been a staff member in the dairy depart- 
ment for 40 years and is credited to a large extent with 
helping to make milk processing and distribution what it is 
today through his work on the technical and sanitary aspects 
of milk production. 


In addition to teaching students in agriculture and 
veterinary medicine, Professor Ross is the author of four 
textbooks in the dairy field: “A Dairy Laboratory Guide,” 
“Laboratory Guide in Market Milk,” “The Care and Handling 
of Milk,” and “Laboratory Guide in the Dairy Industry”. He 
wrote numerous popular and scientific bulletins and papers 
as well. 





RKO Shows It With Milk 





Barbara Hale serves husband Bill Williams with a cool glass of 
milk to help refresh him when he is mowing the lawn of their new 


home in the San Fernando Valley. 
RKO Radio’s “‘A Likely Story.’’ 
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These newlyweds are co-starred in 


As far as is known here, he was the first teacher to 
offer a course dealing with the technical and sanitary aspects 
of fresh milk production and distribution. Other courses, 
tied in with dairy field followed in other departments. 


During World War I, Prof. Ross was one of several 
agents appointed by the U. S. Government to encourage the 
production of cottage cheese, as well as to coach the cheese- 
makers in its manufacture. Other problems dealt with in- 
cluded the use of casein for airplanes, milk sugars for smoke 
screens, and other uses of milk constituents. In 1925-1926 he 
went to Argentina to establish a modified milk laboratory 
for the Argentine government. 


Dr. Sherman’s Tribute 

Farm-reared at Smithboro, N. Y., he attended Waverly 
High School and later received the B.S.A. and M.S.A. 
degrees from Cornell. He studied later at the University of 
Chicago. His affiliations include the American Dairy Science 
Association, Society of American Bacteriologists, Sigma XI, 
Gamma Alpha and the First Methodist Church of Ithaca where 
he has taught a Sunday School class for many years. He is 
a native of Leadville, Colorado. 


Dr. J. M. Sherman, head of the Cornell’s dairy depart- 
ment, said this of Prof. Ross: “He is the finest associate for 
which anyone could ask. He was willing to do everything 
for everybody. As a scientist he was in the top ranks. Many 
years ago he saw the trend the dairy industry was to take 
in this State and established work to promote its development. 
He was the first to give scientific training to persons in the 
milk industry, and his first concerns were with the problems 
of public health and perishability of the product. Both the 
dairy department, the industry, and Cornell owe much to his 
labors.” 





Wins 4-H Club Honors 


Ithaca, N. Y.—From among 17 competitors, Edward 
Luchsinger, 20, of Syracuse, has been selected as New York 
State’s champion 4-H Jersey club member of 1946, according 
to Prof. H. A. Willman, junior livestock specialist at Cornell. 

Edward started his 4-H work in 1936 in the same way 
as thousands of other boys and girls by selecting a 4-H founda- 
tion calf. Today he owns a herd of 10 registered Jersey 
cattle, 7 of which trace to his first two 4-H heifers. He keeps 
records and reports that his first club heifer made 8,562 
pounds of milk and 398 pounds of fat as a two-year-old. At 
che present time the milking herd which. is on test consists 
of five cows. 


Edward made an outstanding record through the years, 
having won distinction in exhibiting, showmanship and judg- 
ing, Prof. Willman says. His aged cow placed third in the 
1946 All-American Jersey show at Columbus and against 200 
members from 21 different states he also won seventh in 
cattle showmanship. 

Malcolm Johnston of Frankfort, Herkimer County, was 
also chosen from among 17 competitors as New York State’s 
champion 4-H Ayrshire club member of 1946, according to 
Prof. Willman. 

Malcolm started his work in 1936 with registered pure- 
bred 4-H foundation calf. Today he owns a herd of 45 head 
of registered Ayrshire cattle which have become the envy 
of many dairymen of the state, Willman says. Twenty-eight 
of his cattle trace directly to his first two 4-H club heifers 
and seven of his animals are daughters or granddaughters of 
his first calf. Malcolm not only keeps complete records on his 
cattle, but he has had his herd type classified officially by 
representatives of the Ayrshire Cattle Breeeders’ Association. 
Just recently his herd qualified for its third consecutive con- 
structive breeder award. 
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to give you the superlative advantages of a Gra-Vac é Pitched-top base, fabricated of heavy solid stainless 


years, . ‘ ° : . steel plate — quick draining. Easier to clean. 
Filler in stainless finish—the Gra-Vac Model K is out- P % . 


judg- é Large-radius corners; smooth surfaces throughout for 
1 the standing among Cherry-Burrell’s postwar machines. maximum sanitation and ease of cleaning. 


t 200 +4 ae ws New Gra-Vac filler valve; Filling level adjustable, 
th in You can forget old standards of sanitation, ease of uniform filling, easy to clean, all metal parts stain- 
cleaning and precision performance for the Gra-Vac less steel. 
was Drives and motors mounted in base: variable speeds 
Bare — 75 to 145 bottles per minute — quiet running, easy 
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Utilization of the 
VACREATOR 


in the Processing of 


MILK. 
MIX 


HE PROCESS of vacreation had its 
"Pica in New Zealand, a country 
known for its well advanced dairy 
industry and the high quality of the 
butter and cheese manufactured. It was 
developed by H. Lamont Murray, the 
inventor of the Vacreator, and F. S. 
Board. The term vacreation applies 
specifically to the pasteurization and 
treatment of milk, cream and other milk 
products. It is a relatively new process. 
Through Murray’s long experience in 
milk in 
New Zealand he realized that the boiling 
of milk under a partial vacuum was effec- 


the manufacture of condensed 


tive in eliminating feed flavors. In a 


Three of the ‘‘M’’ 


CREAM, 
and CONDENSING MILK 


ICE CREAM 


declaration he stated that, “In the year 
1923 I gave thought to the extraction of 
feed flavors from cream intended for 
buttermaking and toward this end de- 
vised a method and apparatus for the 
continuous treatment of a flow of cream 
while boiling in vacuo.” 
What Is Vacreation? 

It is a three stage process that con- 
sists of: 

1. Heating the milk, cream, mix or 
other milk product, instantaneously, by 
mingling with steam under a _ reduced 
pressure, in the first chamber, to the 
desired pasteurizing temperature. 

2. Admitting the product to the sec- 
ond chamber, maintained at a lower 


Type Vacreators Installed in the Largest Creamery in New Zealand 


Prof. G. H. Wilster 


pressure, where boiling occurs, for re- 
moval of gases and volatile substances 
and excess steam to the water condenser. 

3. Briefly exposing the product in the 
third chamber maintained at nearly com- 
plete vacuum, where boiling again 
occurs, for additional removal of water 
vapor and volati‘e products. 

Vacreation, then, means effectively 
pasteurizing milk, cream, or other dairy 
products, under reduced pressure by 
steam, followed by a removal of a part 
of the water vapor as well as volatile 
substances, and finally reducing the tem- 
perature of the product quickly in a 
vacuum chamber to about 110° F. 


The Development of the Process 

Murray and Board did not develop the 
process overnight. It may be of interest 
to briefly outline the several steps in 
the evolution of the vacreation process. 
They were: 

First Stage—Continuously pzssing hot 
flash pasteurized cream through a vessel 
under vacuum. 

Second Stage—Introducing steam into 
the flow of flash pasteurized cream on 
its way to the vacuum chamber so as to 
cbtain steam-dist_llaticn. 

‘hird Stage—Elimination of the con- 
ventional flash pasteurizer by addition 
of a direct steam contact secton to the 
vacuum chamber, thus obtaining vacuum 
p2steurization and steam-distillation in 
the one unit. 

Fourth Stage—-The add'tion of a sec- 
ond and high vacuum chamber wherein 
to obtain further distillation end cooling. 

The recently perfected machine of 
stainless steel construction is now exten- 
sively used for vacreating cream for 
butter in New Zealand, Australia ana 
South Africa. 

Operation of the Vacreator 

The Vacreator constitutes a combina- 
tion of: (1) vacuum pasteurizer, (2) steam 
distillation chamber, and (3) _ high 
vacuum chamber. The end result ob- 
tained from vacreation is more than a 
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summation of the results of the compon- 
ent units, were these to be operated 
separately. 


In the accompanying illustration is 
shown the flow cycle of the vacuum 
process when the Vacreator is used as 
a pasteurizer. 


The dairy product—milk, cream, ice 
cream mix, etc.—delivered by the feed 
pump “X” is admitted by a float-con- 
trolled valve to a perforated spray pan 
located in the top of the first, or pas- 
teurizing, chamber, “A”. It falls in drop- 
lets from the spray pan and is heated 
by direct contact with steam admitted 
through valve “B”. The pressure in the 
pasteurizing section is below atmospheric 
pressure and may be held at any desired 
point, usually between 11 inches and 6 
inches of vacuum, thus maintaining any 
temperature from 190 to 200° F. Lower 
temperatures may also be used as de- 
sired, as when pasteurizing milk for 
cheese. In the bottom of the pasteuriz- 
ing chamber is located a spring-actuated 
equilibrium valve “C”. The second 
chamber “E” and the pipe “D” are kept 
at a reduced pressure of about 15 to 
25 inches of mercury by the action of 
the ejector condenser “F”, depending on 
the product being treated. The rela- 
tive pressures in “A” and “E” are con- 
trolled by the adjustment of the tension 
en the equilibrium valve “C”. 


The product on reaching the bottom 
of the pasteurizing chamber “A” is drawn 
past the equilibrium valve, passes up the 
pipe “D” and is discharged tangentially 
into the cylindrical chamber “E”. Under 
the influence of the lower pressure in 
the uptake pipe “D” in chamber “E”, 
the product boils at from 160 to 180° 
F., and releases as water vapor a portion 
of its water content to the ejector con- 
denser, the water vapor carrying with 
it other volatile substances present in the 
product. The intermediate float valve 
“G” controls the flow of product through 
pipe “H” into a third chamber “I”, where 
a still higher vacuum, usually 28 or 28% 
inches, is maintained. The product on 


Capacity, pounds per hour when pasteurizing 


to raise the temperature of the product 
to the pasteurizing temperature. This 
excess of steam aids in the freeing and 
carrying away of certain volatile sub- 
stances from the product, such as may 
be imparted by feed and weeds. The 
rise in temperature of the cold water, 
forced through the ejector-condenser by 
pump “Z”, is an indication of the amount 
of water vapor drawn off from the hot 
product in the reduced pressure 
chamber. 


At present Vacreators, constructed 
from stainless steel, are made in three 
sizes. The specifications for the machines 


are as follows: 





Height 
Length 


Depth 
Water required—U. S. gallons per minute 
jieam required pounds pe 1,000 pounds cream 
(less for vacreating milk or mix) 
Motor requirements 
Cream discharge pump 
Water pump 
Shipping weight (without motor) 


entering this final chamber loses more 
water vapor and volatile substances and 
is cooled in the process to about 110° 
F. The product is pumped from the 
bottom of the last chamber to the cooler 
by a multistage centrifugal pump “Y” 
The amount of steam passing through 
valve “B” is in excess of that necessary 





Baby Type Vacreator in the Univers'ty of Manitoba Being Inspected by 


Prof. R. W. 


Brown, Head of the University’s Department of Dairy Industry 





15,000 (mi'k) 
2,500 (cream) 5,000 (cream) 12,000 (cream) 
6’6” 6'9” 6’6” 
3°0” 4’6” 10’6” 
2°10” 3°0” - 
18-24 29-42 
120-160 120-160 120-160 
2 h.p 2 h.p 3 hp 


3 to 5 h.p. 5 h.p. (2) 7% h.p 
1,350 Ib 2,000 Ib 3,700 Ibs 
Vacreation of Crear for Eutter 
The first Vacreator on the American 
continent was received from New Zea- 
land and installed in the dairy products 
laboratory at the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station in September, 1938. 
A report covering a study of 86 chura- 
ings of butter made from cream pasteur- 
ized by the usual vat method ana 56 
churnings made from cream pasteurized 
by the new method was published. It 
was found that “Vacreation resulted in 
increasing the average score of the butter 
when fresh 0.83 point,” and “The vacrea- 
tion method of pasteurization was found 
to be more efficient in killing bacteria 
than the coil vat method at the tempera 
tures used.” Vacreators were also in 
stalled by the dairy departments of the 
University of Manitoba and Iowa State 
College. Experimental churnings were 
made. Results obtained in Manitoba 
showed that “of the 153 direct compari- 
sons made in this study between butter 
made from pasteurized and vacreated 
cream, all but eight or 145 are in favor 
of the vacreated on the basis of flavor 
scores,” and it was reported that the 
Vacreator was an efficient pasteurizer. 
The Iowa results showed that “the 
vacuum pasteurization of good quality 
cream gave butter of significantly higher 
score. than vat pasteurization of portions 
of the same cream”. There was an aver- 
age difference of 0.97 point in score 
in favor of the butter made from vacuum 
pasteurized cream. It was also found 
that “no deleterious heated or cooked 
flavors are introduced as a result of the 
high temperature of pasteurization”. 


Vacreation of Milk for Cheddar 


The possibility of vacreating milk for 
cheese was considered at the Oregon 
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Agricultural Experiment Station. It was 
known from previous tests with cream 
that this continuous method of pasteur- 
ization and cream treatment resulted in: 


1. Efficient 
organisms. 


destruction of micro- 


2. Removal of objectionable feed and 
weed flavor. 
3. Reduction in the temperature of 


the pasteurized product by about 90 deg. 
Fahrenheit by vacuum cooling. 


If the same could be accomplished 
when vacreating milk for cheese perhaps 
a product of a superior quality could be 
manufactured. 


In preliminary tests it was found that 
when a temperature of 160-165° F. was 
maintained in the first, or pasteurizing 
chamber, without any retarding, the 
enzyme lipase was not destroyed. The 
flavor of the cheese became slightly 
rancid during storage. A method of pre- 
heating prior to vacreation was therefore 
tried. It was found that preheating the 
milk by means of a tubular heater to at 
least 145° F. followed by vacreation us- 
ing a pasteurization temperature of 165° 
F. was effective in controlling the rancid 
flavor development. 


With a bacterial count in 15 batches 
of raw milk ranging from 2,500 to 
4,800,000 per milliliter and a geometric 
average of 75,500, the numbers of bac- 


teria in the vacreated milk ranged from 
less than 100 to 56,000 per milliliter. 


A total of 24 batches of cheese was 
manufactured from 12 lots of commercial 
grade milk. Twelve batches were manu- 
factured from raw milk and _ twelve 
batches were made from vacreated milk. 
These were split batches. 








| The “Review” is happy to pre- 

sent the following interesting 
| address on use of the Vacreator, 
| which is a designated trade mark- 
| ed unit registered in the United 
States Patent Office, in Canada 

and in other countries, which | 
| was given by Dr. G. H. Wilster, 

Professor of Dairy Manufactur- 
| ing at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, delivered before a recent 
meeting of the Detroit Tech- 
nology Society of Detroit, Mich., 
staged at the Detroit-Leland 
Hotel. 














The cheese was scored by the federal 
grader at Portland, Oregon. Of the 12 
batches of vacreated milk-cheese 11 scor- 
ed higher than the raw-milk cheese. The 
scores of the raw-milk cheese ranged 
from 88 to 91, and averaged 89.87, The 
scores of the vacreated-milk cheese rang- 
ed from 89.50 to 92, and averaged 90.92. 





Junior Type Vacreator Installed in @ Canadian Ice Cream Factory 
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Thus, the average score of the cheese 
from the vacreated milk was 1.05 points 
higher than that of the cheese made 
from raw milk. 


Since these experiments were conduct- 
ed large size Vacreators of a capacity 
of 15,000 pounds milk per hour have 
been installed in several cheese factories. 
It is reported that Cheddar cheese ot 
excellent quality is being manufactured 
by these factories. This vacuum method 
of pasteurization is proving effective in 
eliminating onion and other weed flavors 
from otherwise good quality milk. 


The war interrupted the cheese experi- 
ments at Oregon State College. It is 
planned to do further Prosi 3 on the 
vacreation of milk for cheese. 


Manufacture of Roquefort-Type of 
Cheese from Vacreated Milk 


A method of milk treatment in which 
the Vacreator is used that would have 
the same beneficial effect during the 
ripening of Roquefort-type cheese as 
homogenization was developed by Fabri- 
cius and Nielsen at the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station. By preheating the 
milk to 110° F. followed by vacreation, 
using a temperature of 165 to 170° F. 
in the Vacreator the lipolytic activity of 
the milk was stimulated similar to that 
caused by homogenization. This favored 
the development of desirable flavor in 
the cheese. Competent judges pro- 
nounced the Roquefort-type cheese, 
made from Vacreator-treated milk, ex- 
cellent in quality. 


Vacreation of Market Milk and Cream 


No experiments have been made so 
far on vacreation of market milk and 
cream. This method of milk and cream 
treatment offers some possibilities. At 
present the two accepted methods of pas- 
teurization of market milk and cream 
are: (a) 143° F. for 30 minutes and (b) 
160° F. for 15 seconds. 


Tests to determine the effect of vacrea- 
tion when using different temperatures 
in the pasteurizing section on the de- 
struction of bacteria and enzymes are 
now underway in the dairy manufactur- 
ers laboratories at the University of 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Vacreation of Ice Cream Mix 


As ice cream ‘mix had generally been 
pasteurized at from 155 to 160° F. for 
30 minutes prior to homogenization, it 
was with some skepticism that this 
method of high-temperature, vacuum 
pasteurization of ice cream mix was tried 
by the Oregon Agricultural Experiment 
Station. It was expected that the heat 
treatment, even at 190 to 200° F., might 
cause a caramel or butterscotch flavor 
in the mix, and that the whipping prop- 
erty of the mix would be injured. It was 
also suspected that the ice cream would 
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have a weak body and probably a poor 
melt-down characteristic. As the mix 
would emerge from the vacuum pasteur- 
izer at a temperature of about 110° F., 
it would be necessary to heat the mix 
again if homogenization were to follow 
pasteurization. 

It was decided, however, to study the 
effect of this method on the quality of 
ice cream. The procedure decided upon 
consisted of the following steps: 

1. The ingredients for the mix— 
cream, milk, dry milk, sugar, whole egg, 
gelatin—were blended in a coil vat and 
heated to a temperature of 150 deg. F. 

2. The temperature of the mix was 
maintained at 150 deg. F. while being 
homogenized. Homogenization consisted 
of applying a pressure of 2,500 pounds 
per square inch. 

3. The homogenized mix was dis- 
charged into a surge tank. 

4. The homogenized mix was vacuum 
pasteurized as follows: 

First chamber (614 inches vacuum) 

200 deg. F. 

Second chamber (20 inches vac- 

uum) 161 deg. F. 

Third Chamber (28 inches vac- 

uum) 100 deg. 'F. 

5. The pasteurized mix was cooled to 
35 deg. F. on a surface cooler and was 
then stored in an insulated tank until 
used. 


The mix treated by this method, where 
homogenized mix was vacuum pasteur- 
ized, was compared for flavor, body, bac- 
terial content, and whipping property, 
with a mix processed by the usual 


/ 


~ 


method of vat pasteurization followed 
by homogenization and cooling. The 
results obtained were surprisingly good. 
In a considerable number of compari- 
sons, involving split batches, it was 
found that the mix treated by the new 
method had a more palatable flavor, a 
less viscous body, and a better whipping 
property than the mix treated by the 
usual method. The vacuum pasteurized 
mix had a low bacterial content. 

The process was also found satis- 
factory at the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. It was reported that 
“vacreation of ice cream mix improved 
the flavor of ice cream when scored 
fresh,” and “there was less tendency for 
vacreated mix ice cream to develop a 
stale, oxidized, or metallic flavor”. In 
this work homogenization followed 
vacuum pasteurization. 

As a result of the tests made at Cor- 
vallis during the year 1939, it was de- 
cided to use the vacreation method as 
a standard procedure for all ice cream 
mix prepared in the Oregon State Col- 
lege dairy products laboratory. The re- 
sults of this application during the past 
five years have been very satisfactory. 

In deciding to adopt homogenization 
before pasteurization as standard prac- 
tice with the introduction of the vacrea- 
tion method, it was felt that this depar- 
ture would reduce the chances for con- 
tamination subsequent to pasteurization. 
Condensing Milk With the Vacreator 

This is the latest reported use of the 
Vacreator in the dairy field. 
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A member of the Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station staff in 1939 had 
considered the possibility of condensing 
milk for ice cream mix with the Vacrea- 
tor. With the United States active par- 
ticipation in World War II and the lend- 
lease plan in effect, there developed a 
scarcity of spray process nonfat dry milk 
solids. This product had been in general 
use for increasing the amount of milk 
solids-not-fat in ice cream mix. As dif- 
ficulty was experienced in obtaining suf- 
ficient dry milk for ice cream mix, it was 
decided to activate an experimental pro- 
ject on condensing milk, or ice cream 
mix, by means of the Vacreator. 


The use of the Vacreator not as an 
apparatus for high-temperature, short- 
time pasteurization, as previously out- 
lined, but as a condensing unit, involved 
a number of problems. Simply circulat- 
ing milk or mix through the machine and 
operating it with steam, as a vacuum 
pasteurizer, did not result in any material 
alteration of the composition of the milk 
or mix. It was necessary to evolve a 
different and considerably modified treat- 
ment. The machine had not been used 
for this purpose before. 


For the satisfactory condensing of milk 
or mix by the Vacreator it was necessary 
to postulate the following: 


1. The condensing process must not 
cause an undesirable carmelized, cooked, 
or scorched flavor in the product. 

2. The physical condition of the con- 
densed product must be satisfactory. No 
undesirable curdling must take place. 

3. The length of time required for 
condensing must not be excessive. 

4. The amount of steam, water, and 
power must not be so large that the 
cost becomes excessive. 

5. The process should be semi-auto- 
matic so the cost of supervision during 
condensing is not excessive. 

6. A dependable, simple method of 
determining when the condensing pro- 
cess is completed must be provided. 





After about one year of experimenta- 
tion a simple, practical, and inexpensive 
method of condensing milk to the con- 
centration desired for ice cream mix, 
using the Vacreator without any 
mechanical change as a milk condenser, 
was devised. Condensed milk of a high- 
ly satisfactory quality was obtained. 


The method of condensing is as 
follows: 


1. Place the necessary amount of 
skimmilk in a tank. 

2. Pump the milk through a continu- 
ous preheater and heat it to 200-205 
deg. F. 

3. Allow the hot milk to enter the 
first chamber through the float valve. 

4. With the equilibrium valve re- 
moved maintain a vacuum of 24 to 25 
inches in the second chamber and a 
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vacuum of 2714 to 28 inches in the third 
chamber. Use no steam. 


5. Continuously return the condensed 
milk to the supply tank. 

6. Continue to circulate the milk 
through the Vacreator until the milk in 
the tank is of the desired concentration. 


With a rate of flow of milk of 5000 
pounds per hour approximately 500 
pounds water can be removed per hour 
with the Baby Size Vacreator. 


With a rate of flow of milk of 12,000 
pounds per hour approximately 900 to 
1000 Ibs. of water can be removed per 
hour with the Junior Vacreator. 


The condensed milk will have a fine 
flavor, free from any cooked character. 
The milk will leave the Vacreator at a 
temperature of approximately 110° F. 
About 45 minutes condensing with the 
Baby Size Vacreator were required to 
remove sufficient water from the milk to 
result in a condensed product of the 
proper density for a 900 lb. ice cream 
mix of standard composition. Imme- 
diately after condensing, the cream, 
sugar, gelatin, etc., are added to the 
condensed milk and the complete mix 
can then be homogenized, Vacreated and 
cooled. 


Whole milk can also be satisfactorily 
condensed but sufficient data from re- 
search on this is not available. 


The complete milk-cream-sugar-gela- 
tin-mixture can also be condensed, but 
it is considered more practical to first 
condense the milk. 

In the tests made in Oregon and also 
in a commercial ice cream factory in 
Pennsylvania, ice cream of an excellent 
quality was obtained from vacreated ice 
cream mix with which Vacreator-con- 
densed milk was used. The cost of 
condensing milk by ‘this method was 
found to be reasonable. 
































Condensing milk with the Vacreator 
may find considerable application in ice 
cream factories that do not have a 
vacuum pan. The Vacreator can be 
used for the dual purpose of condensing 
milk and vacreating ice cream mix. 


Additional experiments involving the 
use of the Vacreator for condensing 
buttermilk, whey, chocolate milk and for 
removing water from other dairy prod- 
ucts are contemplated. 
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Dairy Groups Merge 
North Dakota Associations Amalga- 
mate at Recent Annual Meeting — 
New Organization Formed 


Valley City, N. D. — At the Annual 
Meeting of the North Dakota Dairymen’s 
Association and North Dakota Dairy 
Products Association, which was staged 
here on December 5, the two Associa- 
tions were merged under the name of 
American Dairy Association of North 
Dakota. 

The new officers of American Dairy 
Association are: President, Vern Alm- 
quist, Fargo, N. D.; Vice-President, Earl 
Anderson, Minot, N. D.; Secretary, Chris 
Jensen, Fargo, N. D.; Treasurer, Paul 
Person, Fargo, N. D. 

A brief was adopted for a state-wide 
expansion program to be presented to 
the G.N.D.A. and newly-organized North 
Dakota Agricultural Conference. 

Out-going officers are: President, A. 
M. Femrite, Mandan, N. D.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Roger Bond, Bottineau, N. D. 

A new dairy industry organization 
made up of processors of milk and milk 
products was organized at the Valley 
City sessions. This will be known as the 
North Dakota Dairy Industries Assn. 

Purpose of the new organization is 
to encourage the general welfare of the 
dairy industry in North Dakota from the 
standpoint of milk production and qual- 
ity products. It will co-ordinate the ef- 
forts of all organizations in North Da- 
kota which produce, procure, process, 
manufacture, distribute and otherwise 
handle and market milk and milk 
products. 

The new organization plans to employ 
a full-time paid executive secretary. 

Officers of the North Dakota Dairy 
Industries Association are: President, A. 
M. Femrite, Mandan, N. D.; Secretary, 
Paul Person, Fargo, N. D.; Treasurer, 
E. Anderson, Hillsboro, N. D. 


a —— 
H. A. EGGERSS NAMED 


The board of directors of Continental 
Can Co., Inc., has announced today the 
election of Hans A. Eggerss to the presi- 
dency of the company. Carle C. Con- 
way, who has heretofore been acting 
both as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and as president, will remain chair- 
man of the board and chief executive 
officer of the company. 

Mr. Eggerss joined the Continental 
organization in December, 1942, when 
that company acquired The Container 
Co. of Van Wert, Ohio, of which Mr. 
Eggerss had been president. Shortly 
after joining Continental as head of its 
Paper Container Division, Mr. Eggerss 
was elected a vice-president of the com- 
pany and since February, 1946, has been 
its executive vice-president. 
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cleaner 


This method conserves up to 50% of 
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Thousands of America’s most modern milk 
plants are equipped with L-P Power 
Conveyors, Can Washers, Weigh Cans, 
Receiving Tanks, and other receiving room 
equipment. 
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Sanitary Equipment Standards 


Developing Uniformity Through Industry-Sanitarian Cooperation Discussed 


at IAICM Production 


and Laboratory Council Breakfast at Atlantic City 


(By Fred E. Uetz, The Borden Company, New York) 


OST OF YOU GENTLEMEN 

have had an opportunity to be- 

come acquainted in a general way 
with the purpose of this paper by visit- 
ing the booth maintained jointly by the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
Committee on Sanitary Procedure of the 
International Association of Milk Sani- 
tarians and the Sanitary Standards Sub- 
committee of the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee. I think by now the name of the 
Dairy Industry Committee is familiar to 
most of you. However, some general 
explanation of its purposes is necessary 
for a bette? understanding of the reasons 
for and the activities of its various sub- 
committees. 


In brief, the Dairy Industry Commit- 
tee is composed of the official represen- 
tatives of the various associations of the 
dairy industry; namely, butter, cheese, 
ice cream, fluid milk, evaporated milk, 
dry milk, and last but not least, dairy 
supply. 


Aims of Specialized Groups 


When control measures were being 
taken by various government agencies 
over the various branches of the dairy 
industry, it was logical that in a spirit 
of cooperation, specialized groups with- 
in the allied industries would be formed 
to meet with, advise, counsel and per- 
haps educate these control agencies in 
the many ramifications of the dairy in- 
dustry. It is one of these specialized 
groups, namely the Sanitary Standards 
Subcommittee, and its objectives, which 
I wish to discuss. 


As operating plant and _ laboratory 
men, I think you will appreciate the 
efforts of this committee to iron out a 
situation which has long bothered many 
of us; namely, the ability to buy equip- 
ment bearing the stamp of approval of 
all health regulatory agencies on a na- 
tional basis. 

The sanitary standardization of dairy 
equipment for the dairy industry on a 
national scale was instigated by the 
Dairy Industry Committee when, at their 
meeting in Chicago, on October 26, 
1944, they passed the following resolu- 
tion: 


“Whereas, the Dairy Industry Com- 
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mittee favors constructive collaboration 
with the International Association of 
Milk Sanitarians and the U. S. Public 
Health Service in the developing of 
standards of sanitary performance of pro- 
cessing equipment, reflecting practical 
advances in sanitary science be it there- 
fore 


“Resolved, that a Subcommittee on 
Sanitary Standards be appointed to con- 
cern itself with “Developing essential 
sanitary standards for the protection of 
Public Health and Collaborating with 
the aforementioned bodies in the con- 
sideration and adoption of such essen- 
tial sanitary standards on a uniform na- 
tional scale.’ ” 


Response to Resolution 


As a result of the above resolution the 
executive secretary of the Dairy Indus- 
try Committee wrote letters informing 
the president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Sanitarians and the Sur- 
geon General of the U. S. Public Health 
Service of the action taken. Both of 
these organizations responded with as- 
surances that they would gladly coop- 
erate with the dairy industry in any sani- 
tary standardization program. 


The first meeting of the Sanitary 
Standards Subcommittee took place in 
Chicago, January 3, 1945. The excellent 
efforts in developing sanitary standards 
for dairy equipment prior to the war on 
the part of the three associations (milk 
dealers, milk sanitarians, and dairy in- 
dustries supply) were discussed. It was 
apparent to those attending that there 
was definite need for a comprehensive 
group representing all branches of the 
dairy industry to continue and enlarge 
the work that had been previously in- 
stigated. 


Those of us interested in dairy sanita- 
tion have recognized for a number of 
years that there is a definite need for 
action of the part of an over-all dairy 
industry group to develop and promul- 
gate sanitary standards for that equip- 
ment common to all groups of the dairy 
industry. Such action has been desired 
by those operating plants as well as 
those fabricating equipment and _ those 
whose work is regulatory. 


Specific Equipment Problems 


Inasmuch as each of the branches of 
the dairy industry has certain equipment 
problems peculiar unto itself, it was felt 
that before much progress within an in- 
dustry could be secured, it was neces- 
sary that specific basic fundamentals be 
clearly established. Therefore, the ques- 
tion arises as to what constitutes sanitary 
design and in whose judgment was the 
design considered sanitary. Companies 
who were inexperienced in the field of 
fabrication of dairy equipment were at 
a loss to clearly define sanitary design 
by the terms “smooth”, “easily cleaned,” 
and “easily examined by sight and 
touch”. 


The Sanitary Standards Subcommittee 
with the assurances of the milk sanitar- 
ians and the U. S. Public Health Service 
of their willingness to collaborate in 
their arrival at sanitary standards _out- 
lined, developed the following policy on 
the procedure to integrate their works: 


“To recommend for _ consideration 
sanitary standards on items of equipment 
common to the entire dairy industry, and 
submit these standards to the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk Sanitarians 
and the U. S. Public Health Service. 


“To encourage the formation of mini- 
mum sanitary standards on all other 
items of equipment, particular to cer- 
tain branches of the dairy industry 
through committees representing the 
branch involved, and when such stand- 
ards are submitted to the Sanitary Stand- 
ards Subcommittee not conflicting with 
minimum sanitary standards, to submit 
them to the International Association of 
Milk Sanitarians and the U. S. Public 
Health Service.” 


Application of the Standards 


Application of the standards that are 
to be arrived at by the cooperative effort 
are voluntary and impose no obligation 
on the part of the manufacturer or user. 
However, it is reasonable to believe that 
the future purchaser of equipment will 
avail himself of the benefits which have 
accrued through the combined efforts 
of the sanitarians under 3A label. 

The achievement of evolving a 3A 
rating is no small task. In order to facili- 
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Deluxe 
Spray F 

A Small Pasteurizer 
for Finer Plants 

De luxe quality is evident in every 


feature of the De luxe Spray F Pas- 
teurizer. Its 100% stainless steel ex- 





terior is as fine in appearance as it The square shape and low overall height of the 
; , Spray F Pasteurizer make it well suited for easy 
is easy to clean—easy to keep clean! : Daca tegen 

: ~e . installation in existing plant set-ups. 100 and 150 
The well-known efficiency of its Spray gallon sizes. Adaptable for heating or cooling 
principle means fast heating at lower milk, buttermilk, chocolate milk, ice cream mix, etc. 


















water temperatures for a more nat- 
ural flavor and deep-cream layer. 
When equipped with Sentinel Con- 
trol, uniform pasteurization can be 
assured. Standard model with cop- 
per bearing steel exterior available. 


eae tephra Mang agit grid CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


Burrell representative to talk about 
the day when you'll want a Spray-F 





427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
‘ 7 a Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 
Pasteurizer as a key machine in | Factories, Warehouses, Branches, Offices or Distributors at Your Service im 52 Cities 


your plant. 
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tate this work a policy was established 
defining the relation of the Committee 
on Sanitary Procedure of the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk Sanitarians 
with the Sanitary Standards Subcommit- 
tee of the Dairy Industry 
The policy is as follows: 


Committee. 


“To receive and consider proposed 
sanitary standards on items of dairy in- 
dustry equipment submitted by the Sani- 
tary Standards Subcommittee, and to re- 
port to the said Subcommittee the re- 
sults of such consideration. 


“To bring to the attention of the said 
Subcommittee items of dairy industry 
equipment for which the formulation of 
sanitary standards appears desirable. 


“To cooperate with the Dairy Indus- 
try Committee, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, and health regulatory officials, 
in attaining universal acceptance of the 
sanitary standards upon which mutual 
agreement has been reached.” 


Compliance with Policy 


In order to comply with the above 
mentioned policy the work of the Sani- 
tary Standards Subcommittee had to be 
organized on the following basis: 


1. Equipment which on recommenda- 
tion by regulatory groups or industry, 
that is common to the dairy industry, is 
accepted for study. 


2. A task committee is appointed to 
initiate tentative standards for study pur- 
poses. (This task committee consists of 
fabricators and users of equipment.) 

3. The task committee submits its re- 
port to the Sanitary Standards Subcom- 
mittee. 


4. This committee, on reviewing the 
report at a group meeting, resubmits the 
reviewed report to each of the industry 
branch sanitary standards or simplified 
practice committees. (This gives the 
tentative report national coverage.) 

5. The Sanitary Standards Subcom- 
mittee meets again with the task com- 
mittee and reviews all the comments and 
draws up a report which is resubmitted 
to the industry through the 
trade associations. 


6. On arrival at acceptable sanitary 
standards for the equipment, 
standards are submitted to the 
Industry Committee. 


industry 


these 


Dairy 


7. On approval of the Dairy Industry 
Committee, the tentative sanitary stand- 
ards are submitted to the committee on 
Sanitary Procedure of the International 
Association of Milk Sanitarians and to the 
U. S. Public Health Service who in turn 
submit them to each member of their 
committees. 


8. Joint meeting is held with the Sani- 
tary Standards Subcommittee, Commit- 
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tee of Sanitary Procedure of the Milk 
Sanitarians, and the U. S. Public Health 
Service to arrive at standards. 


9. Standards arrived at are designated 
3A and published in the “Journal of 
Milk Technology” and reprints are given 
to all interested buyers and fabricators 
of the equipment for which sanitary 
standards have been developed. 


Progress Necessarily Slow 


The work has been slow by necessity, 
caused by the size of the dairy industry, 
as well as to assure the collaborating 
committees that the standards suggested 
to them for their study and comment 
represent the best and more comprehen- 
sive thinking within the dairy industry. 

The following is work acccmplished 
to date: 

The Sanitary Standards Subcommit- 
tee reviewed and recommended for ap- 
proval the fittings that had been desig- 
nated as “Three Associations Standards.” 
These sanitary standards were published 
by the Dairy Industries Supply Associa- 
tion in May 1939 and May and Feb- 
ruary of 1940. An additional group of 
fittings were approved and their draw- 
were published in the January- 
February 1946 issue of the Journal of 
Milk Technology. 


The Subcommittee plans, within the 
near future, to submit to the collaborat- 
additional fittings so* that 
sanitary standardization will be complete 
for all the common fittings used in the 
dairy industry. 


In the May-June 1946 issue of the 
Journal of Milk Technology there were 
published sanitary standards for storage 
tanks for milk and milk products. The 
publication of these standards, supported 
by the public health reason for them, 
forms a basis from which the sanitary 


ings 


ing groups 


standards for other equipment can be 
formulated. 


Items Already Developed 


Among the important items which 
have been brought out clearly are: 


1. The establishment of a number 4 
mill finish as being the minimum stand- 
ard finish for stainless steel that comes 
in contact with milk. 


2. The standard that all welds on the 
inside surface to be so located as to per- 
mit grinding and polishing on a flat 
surface. 

3. Establishment of a knuckle radius 
where the inside head joins the lining of 
the tank to not less than % inch. 


4. Location and type of outlet valve 
mounting. 

5. Location of air vent, gauge open- 
ings, and sight and light glasses. 


6. Type and efficiency of agitators. 

7. Maximum slant necessary for com- 
plete drainage of the tank. 

The Sanitary Standards Subcommit- 
tee has submitted for review suggested 
standards for weigh tanks, drop tanks 
and milk pumps. At the present time 
sanitary standards are being formulated 
for milk transportation tanks, homogen- 
izers and high pressure pumps, gauges 
for milk storage tanks, and heat ex- 
changers. 


In attempting to develop sanitary 
standards for milk pails, strainers, and 
milking machines; it was found that a 
wide difference of opinion existed geo- 
graphically. In any event, the dairyware 
industry and the milking machine in- 
dustry have become aware of the nec- 
essity of studying design of their prod- 
ucts that will assure ease of cleaning. 


Need for Collaborative Work 

The collaborative work of the Sanitary 
Standards Subcommittee with the com- 
mittee on Sanitary Procedure of the Milk 
Sanitarians and the committee from the 
U. §. Public Health Service must of nec- 
essity, constantly recognize that there 
should be no inference in the stan- 
ards that have been developed that 
will retard possible new developments in 
materials, design, or construction. For 
that reason, attached to all standards ac- 
cepted by the Sanitary Standards Sub- 
committee there is the following state- 
ment: 


“It is the desire of the Subcommittee 
on Sanitary Standards of the Dairy In- 
dustry Committee not to limit inventive 
genius or new developments. Any equip- 
ment developed which so differs in de- 
sign, material, or construction, as not to 
conform to the accepted sanitary stand- 
ards, which in the manufacturer’s opin- 
ion is equal to or exceeds the require- 
ments of the accepted sanitary standards, 
may be submitted to the Sanitary Stand- 
ards Subcommittee. If the Subcommit- 
tee agrees it will then confer with the 
Committee on Sanitary Procedure of the 
International Association of Milk Sani- 
tarians and the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice as to the possibility of securing joint 
approval. 

Requirement for Success 

The dairy industry is now well stimu- 
lated through all its branches to do an 
outstanding job in arriving at sanitary 
standards for dairy equipment. The final 
answer as to the success of this under- 
taking will depend upon: 

1. The backing that is given these 
standards by the individual milk sani- 
tarian, and his willingness to go along 
with these standards rather than attempt 

(Please turn to Page 61) 
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VATS AND TANKS WITH 


CROMATIN 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RE- 
TIN) is a specially prepared 
tin alloyed with Chromium — is 
3 TIMES HARDER than ordin- 
ary tin. It can be used on prac- 
tically any metal surface except 
aluminum and lead. Flavor of 
contents in vat or tank posi- 
tively not affected. The use of 
CROMATIN often saves costly 
and time-consuming repairs, and 
restores to service vats or tanks 
considered ready to scrap. 


For sweating sanitary fittings to 
stainless steel pipe, Cromatin has 
no equal. 


SORENSEN CO. 


DEPT. M.R. 1049 RAYMOND AVE. 
ST. PAUL & MINNESOTA 
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{]st BRUSH TIN ON 
LIKE PAINT 


ih mix CROMATIN 
powder with water 
and apply with brush, 
like paint. 


USE BLOW 
Qrd TORCH AND 
WIPE 
CROMATIN makes a 
smooth level surface 
fused to metal. Wip- 


ing produces lustre. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


“Your Money Back If It 
One pint $12.00—covers approximately 200 
Send check or money order or we will ship C.O.D. 


Satisfied users for over a decade. 
Turns Black.” 
sq. ft. 


or to rated firms bill 2% 10 days. 
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Assumes Food Transport 


British Government Puts in Effect the Determination to 


Nationalize the Transportation System 


Glasgow, Scotland (Special to the Review)—The terms 
of the Transport Bill issued in London on November 28th 
bring to the stage of practical politics the proposals of the 
British Government to nationalize transport. Every industry 
is involved in the plan which will operate as from the first 
of January, 1948, the only freedom left to operators being 
that of running distances less than 25 miles with goods on 
charter and less than 40 miles, from the operating centre, 
with personally-owned and operated transport carrying their 
own goods in internal transportation runs. 


The food industry and every section of the industry is 
vitally concerned in these plans, and is the more involved 
in that the proposed basis of transfer is that of “net value 
of assets”. This means in effect that the British Government 
is planning to take over, at the lowest possible cost, the 
largest possible amount of transport facilities. 


The only loophole left in the proposals, in sc far as the 
great bulk of food operators are concerned, is that the Com 
mission to be appointed will have power to consider applica- 
tions for extensions of the mileage limits from firms running 
on their own traffic, insofar as these firms can demonstrate 
the added costs which they would be forced to incur in using 
any other than personally operated service. 


Terms of the Bill 


According to the Bill the entire road, rail and water 
transport system is to be “integrated”. 

This involves the transfer of all main line railways, in- 
land waterways and the London Passenger Transport Board, 
to a British Transport Commission of four members and a 
chairman as from January Ist, 1948. That Commission may 
prepare, in any approved area, schemes for the co-ordination 
of road, rail, transport and allied services and also the provi- 
sions of adequate road passenger services. It may undertake 
any or all of the services involved in any area, where such a 
scheme is involved. 

With some exceptions—such as furniture removals—the 
Commission will also take over all road haulage concerns, 
which in 1946 were dominantly engaged on long-distance 
haulage of 40 miles or over or of 25 miles from an operating 
centre. 

British transport stock will be issued in compens:.tion 
and in the case of the specified railway and canal interests 
this is given as being in the region of £1,065 millions. But 
so far, no indication has been given as to the extent of com- 
pensation which will be involved in the supplementary 
take-over. 

Five Main Divisions 

For managerial purposes, the proposals involve five main 
cepartments: Road Transport, Docks and Waterways, London 
Fassenger Transport, Railway, and a Hotel Department. 


These details culminate the long battle which road and 
rail interests have fought and which is still being waged by 
the road interests to stave off the government’s threat to 
nationalize. 


It would now appear apparent that these campaigns have 
not had the effect of mitigating the intention, nor have they 
been such as to influence the Government to retract from 
their earlier position. 


The Minister of Transport will be authorized to make 
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appointments from among those having due experience and 
ability to manage the various Departments and also the 
Commission of five in whom the controlling power will be 
vested. Exceptions in the road haulage section include furni- 
ture removal concerns, bulk carriage of liquids in tanks 
meat, livestocks, and heavy individible loads. These will 
remain under private control. All A. and B. License holders 
will, after a certain date, be allowed to operate only 25 
miles from the operating centre without a permit. 





A Straight Forward Explanation 


H. P. Hood & Sons Explains in Easy-to-Understand Manner 
Reason for Latest Increase in Consumer Milk Price 


When retail milk prices were increased recently in the 
Boston area H. P. Hood & Sons felt that the housewives were 
entitled to a frank statement that explained the necessity for 
the price increase. Toward that end a folder was prepared 
and distributed to all Hood customers throughout New 
England. 


The text of the folder, of especial interest because of its 
clarity and easy-to-understand manner, is as follows: 


“Dear Customer: I suppose you, like many other milk 
customers, have been wondering why the price of milk has 
gone up again. Probably you've heard almost everyone blamed 
for the price increase including the dairy farmers, the milk 
dealers, the government—maybe some have even blamed the 
poor, innocent, hard working cows. 

“Of course, it’s just human nature to blame someone 
when the prices of things keep going up but, in the case of 
milk, the blame should be placed in just one direction—the 
abnormal times in which we are living. 

“Today we are living in a period of high prices, short- 
ages, and the many other troubles which just naturally come 
with the reconversion of a great nation like ours from war- 
time production to peacetime living. 

“As you probably know, the price of milk has been, and 

still is, controlled by the Federal government. Recently, the 
Federal Milk Market Administrator for the Greater Boston 
area, announced the most recent increase in the price of milk, 
saying in part: 
“The price to farmers for milk sold for fluid consump- 
tion in the Greater Boston and Fall River markets will ad- 
vance 44 cents per hundredweight and the Lowell-Lawrence 
price will rise 39 cents per hundredweight—or approximately 
1 cent per quart in these areas on November 1.’ 

“Then he gave his reasons for the price increases, saying: 
““Thesé increases in price reflect local and national short- 
ages of milk and dairy products. The sharp rise in the prices 
of butter and other milk products during the past month 
brings about the Class 1 price increases here. 

““November is the month of smallest milk production 
throughout the country. In New England, milk production 
this November is not expected to be large enough to supply 
the current high level of demand for fluid milk. The seasonal 
increase at this time in the price to New England farmers 
is aimed at preventing future shortages in this region—as well 
as to alleviate the shortage this fall—by stimulating heavier 
production in the fall months.’ 

“To put this another way, the peacetime price of milk 
normally rises during the fall and winter months, when the 
supply is lowest, and the price usually decreases in the sum- 
mer months, when milk is more plentiful. 


“Naturally, when milk prices are increased in the Boston 
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cairies have been using Seal- 
Kaps for years, insuring protection 
h for their product, right down to the last 
drop in the bottle. For Seal-Kaps can be re- 
peatedly removed and snapped back on the bottle without 
y risking contamination of the pouring lip. Now, new Seal-Hood extends 


this superior protection down to the neck of the bottle and, like Seal-Kaps, 






can easily and safely be used again and again until bottle is empty. Both Seal-Hood 
and Seal-Kap are applied to the bottle in a single operation and at standard filling machine 


speeds. The service to the consumer of Seal-Hood and Seal-Kap closures is a 






material asset and their single-operation application a material economy to any Gairy. 


American Seal-Kap Corporation, 11-05 44th Drive, Long Island City 1, New York. 
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NEW Zerfection PROTECTION 


1. More EFFICIENT: Both faces of New 
Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED Milk 
Filter Discs are chemically toughened for 
greater strength, Foolproof...can’t be put 
into strainer incorrectly . . . either surface 
can be up. Saves time! Heavier, deeper 
cotton filter-center, improves filtering . . . 
improves protection of milk QUALITY! 
2. More ECONOMICAL: An _ improved, 
modern milk filter disc at low cost. 

3. AVAILABLE through Perfection -author- 
ized dairy supply houses, 

DUBL-CHEM-FACED discs represent an important step 
forward in cooperation with U. S. Dept. of Agri- 


culture’s ‘'6-Point Dairy Program."’ 
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Market area, the price of milk generally increases throughow 
New England. Otherwise, the higher priced sections would 
attract milk away from the lower priced areas with resulting 
serious shortages in the lower priced towns and cities. 


“I've tried to explain this most recent price increase in 
a simple, truthful, easy-to-understand manner by giving yo 
the highlights of the situation. Personally, I’ve got a hund 
that that good old saying, ‘Everything that goes up mus 
come down,’ is just as true today as it has been in the past 
And, I’ve got an even bigger hunch, that this recent increase 
in the price of milk will probably be offset by lower prices 
when milk becomes more plentiful within the next few months, 


—Your Milkman.” 


Named Turco Sales Chiefs 


Appointment of L. H. Moulton and D. T. Buist Announced 
by Vice-President and General Manager Ray Sanders 





Los Angeles, Cal.—Appointment of L. H. Moulton to the 
post of National Sales Director and D. T. Buist, Assistant 
National Sales Director, was announced recently by Ray 
Sanders, Vice-President and General Manager, Turco Products, 
Inc. Their headquarters will be the firm’s main offices here. 





Lou Moulton Dan Buist 


A graduate of Colorado College of Agriculture, Mr. 
Moulton was well known in the dairy and allied industries 
for many years, joining Turco in 1931. For the past eight 
years he has directed Turco’s Eastern Division from the 
Chicago plant office. 

Dan Buist, Assistant National Sales Director, joined Turco 
in 1936 as a specialist with 20 years’ experience in the auto- 
motive field. Transferred to the Aviation Division in 1939, 
he was promoted to District Sales Manager in 1943, and 
Western Zone Sales Manager in 1944. 





Tennessee Dairy Cows to Italy 


From Lebanon, Tennessee, comes the news that 45 dairy 
cows were shipped by the citizens around Lebanon in Nov- 
ember as a token of appreciation to the family of Arturo Boleo 
and his neighbors of Carrito, Italy, who aided in saving the 
lives and escape of American fliers from Tennessee who were 
shot down over Tunisia during the war. 

Capt. Frank Mullinax of Watertown, Tennessee, one of 
the aided fliers, started the campaign which resulted in the 
shipment of the cows to his benefactors in Italy. When Capt. 
Mullinax initially expressed his intention of sending a heifer 
business men of Lebanon started the campaign which brought 
in sufficient money and cattle to make up the 45-cow shipment. 
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A zebra came to graze where a giraffe was also feeding. 
The head of the long-necked animal was hidden in 


the top of a tree whose leaves it was eating, and the zebra, 






















munching grass nearby, began to poke fun at the creature’s tall, 
stilt-like legs and long neck. 


The giraffe wordlessly dropped a few of the tender " 
leaves from the tree top under the zebra’s nose. The striped 
beast gobbled them down, then promptly fell into 
abashed silence. The tender, top tree leaves—so much 
tastier and more succulent than the coarse, dust-laden 
grass—could never be a part of his regular diet. 

But the giraffe, with his extra length of leg and neck, 
could enjoy this extra goodness every day. 


a modern moral by MILLS “s-<-.. 


moral : Itistheextra advantages—extra 
quality, extra sales volume, extra profits—which 
make a Mills Counter Ice Cream Freezer an extra 
good investment. 


MAKERS OF MILLS MASTER ICE CREAM FREEZERS AND HARDENING CABINETS 
For complete details write Freezer Division, Dept. 506, 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Brandt Gives Advice 


Head of Land O’Lakes Creameries 
Urges Common-Sense Approach to 
Solve Vital Problems Ahead 


Minneapolis, Minn.—With state legis- 
latures and the United States Congress 
soon to assemble for lawmaking de- 
cisions, five important problems coming 
before these legislators will require a 
common-sense approach on their part 
and a cooperative viewpoint on the part 





John Brandt, President of Land O’Lakes 


of agriculture, industry and labor that 
shows consideration for each other's 
needs in an inter-dependent society. 


So declared John Brandt, president 
and general manager of Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., recently, in a discussion 
of coming legislation affecting parity, 
taxation, labor, agricultural surpluses, 
and international peace. 


He brought out these points on: 


Labor—“We must have studied legis- 
lation, not punitive but corrective, of an 


equalizing nature, which defines labor’s 
responsibilities as well as its rights.” 


Parity—“A new definition of parity 
prices is needed. A rapid decline in 
agricultural prices would have a serious 
ettect on non-agricultural groups, because 
the farmer is an important buyer of 
goods. This fact forms the basis of an 
approach to parity, which is another 
problem in equalization.” 


Surpluses—“When agricultural goods 
are produced in quantities sufficient to 
meet demand, we immediately get tem- 
porary surpluses, which govern prices 
and cause disastrous declines. In other 
words, the moment we have enough 
food, we have too much. Legislation 
on this matter must be positive in nature, 
aimed at finding a home for the surplus 
so it may be disposed of without ruinous 
affect on agriculture.” 


Taxation—“Reduction of taxes,” he 
continued, “or even maintenance of taxes 
at present levels, depends on maintain- 
ing a high national income for agricul- 
ture, industry and labor. This requires 
a positive, not a negative approach. Each 
group must consider the other groups, 
because no one of them can exist without 
the others.” 


Peace—“In our international relations,” 
Mr. Brandt concluded, “we must be co- 
operative but firm. Peace must be based 
on an understanding of the problems 
of each nation, not on paternalism of one 
nation for another. We must recognize 
differences in standards that exist. We 
must by all means avoid bringing our 
standards down. We must by gradual 
evolution help uplift the standards of 
other nations.” 


in, 
nae 





HEADS SALES PROMOTION 





F. G. Jewett, formerly assistant man- 
ager of sales in the Atlantic Division 
of American Can Co., has been namea 
manager of sales promotion of the com- 
pany with headquarters in New York, 
W. C. Stolk, vice president, has an- 
nounced. 





Mr. Jewett joined American Can fol- 
lowing his graduation from Yale in 1916. 
He brings to his new position a broad 
general knowledge of the company’s sales 
activities and the specific needs of Canco 
customers in the various industries which 
the company serves. 


ee 


PURDUE TRAINING COURSE 





University Offers Intensive Instruction 
in Dairy Subjects for 8 Weeks 


One of the four short courses in agri- 
culture being provided by the Purdue 
University School of Agriculture, January 
6 to February 28, 1947, is a course of 
eight weeks of intensive instruction in- 
cluding approximately 35 hours of lec- 
ture and laboratory work each week in 
“Dairy Manufacturing”. 

The seven subjects included in the 
course are: Buttermaking and plant man- 
agement; the dairy industry; dairy plant 
mechanics; ice cream; testing milk and 
milk products; market milk; dairy bac- 
teriology. 

This course offers the dairy tmaustry 
the opportunity of training men who 
may become plant employees, fieldmen 
or dairy farm operators as well as giving 
additional training to present employees 
who are in the plant. It is estimated 
that the total cost for an individual tak- 
ing this short course, including room, 
board, books and incidental expenses, 
will range from $120.00 to $140.00 in 
eight weeks. Persons taking this course 
may also participate in Purdue Univer- 
sity activities including athletic events, 
convocations in the Purdue Hall of Music 
and other privileges as enjoyed by regu- 
lar students. 

Prospective students should contact 
their County Agricultural Agent or write 
direct to V. C. Freeman, Associate Dean 
of the School of Agriculture, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

The Purdue institution, in common 
with many others of the country’s uni- 
versities and colleges, resumed special 
dairy courses and as promptly as possible 
after the war. 








MILK 


SOUR CREAM 


BUTTER 


Arkpert, New York 








FRESH CREAM 
FROZEN CREAM 


COTTAGE CHEESE 


Bear Lake, Pennsylvania 


FOR A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US. 


BUTTERMILK 


DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS 
SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


ICE CREAM MIX 
BAKERS CHEESE 


PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


GRANDVIEW DAIRY, Ine. 


6071 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 


PLANTS AT: 


Cohocton, New York 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
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For extra hardness~’_ 
whereitcounts, 
chrome flashing is 
applied to outside 
wearing surface of 
plug. Seats against 
stainless steel 
(18-8) valve body — 
helps to eliminate 
galling. 
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Sanitarians insist 
on accurate align- 
ment between ports 
and — orifice... 
another reason why 


are approved. B: i 
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: ce 
TRIECLOVER Fittings designated 
and accepted as meeting the 
3-A Sanitary Standards by the 
appropriate Committees of the 
International Association of 
Milk Sanitarians, U. S. Public 
Health Service, and Dairy Indus- 
try Committee: 









Manufactured with ex- 
treme accuracy, full 
square, smooth-cut 


threads, to3-A Sanitary 
Standords. 
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2-C Bend 9 Cross 
2-F Bend 10-BF Valve 
2-K Bend 10-C Valve 
2-P Bend 11-C Valve 
7 Tee 12-HR Union 
7-A Tee 13-H Hex Nut 
7-B Tee 14-R Ferrule 
15-R Ferrule 
16-A Cap 
16-H Cap 


30-F Angle Valve 
31-15 Reducer 
32-15 Reducer 
33-F Can Filler 
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Stainless steel type 304— 
approved as non-corrosive 

is used throughout.(Chrome >. 
flashing on stainless plug ~ 
has corrosion-resistance 
equal to the body.) 





Check the features of TRI-CLOVER Sanitary Valves 


and you'll see at a glance why they are better...and 


why they are accepted and approved by leading 
sanitarians for dairy and food processing industry use. 

Backed by 25 years of intensive research and 
specialization, TRI-CLOVER valves and fittings 
represent the very highest quality. Precision mafiu- 
facturing and fabrication methods responsible for 
this quality are both costly and time-consuming... 
but the excellent service obtained in actual instal- 
lations prove beyond doubt that these methods are 
well worthwhile. 

It will pay you to /ook for the Clover on all sanitary 
. And 


remember—you'll get faster delivery by specifying 


fittings, valves, pumps and specialties. . 


the approved stainless steel fittings listed at the left. 








See your TRI-CLOVER Jobber or write for further details 


TRI-CLOVER MACHINE CO. 
Kenosha + Wisconsin ~ 
{ TRIALLOY AND STAINLESS STEEL SANITARY 


E Complete \INE 4 FITTINGS, VALVES, PUMPS, TUBING, SPECIALTIES 
| FABRICATED STAINLESS STEEL INDUSTRIAL FITTINGS 
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ShowNewDevelopments 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Exposition Gives Latest Products of 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Assn. 


Cleveland, Ohio.—The statement that 
the mechanical refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning industry is three times larger 
than before the war was amply justified 
this fall here when the industry complet- 
ed the first national display of its prod- 
ucts in nearly six years. 


Results of the Fourth All-Industry 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Ex- 
position in the Cleveland Public Aud- 
itorium, just tabulated by the Refrig- 
eration Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, showed that in every respect the 
event exceeded any previous industry 
show by a wide margin. 


The exposition was described by in- 
dustry leaders as the first real, eom- 
prehensive gathering of representatives 
of every segment of the industry, from 
service engineers to contractors, from 
dealers to wholesalers, from individual 
manufacturers to complete associations, 
and from designing engineers and 
suppliers to users who depend on re- 
frigeration, air conditioning and frozen 
foods for the operation of their busi- 
nesses. 

Attendance at the show was greater 
than all previous forecasts, being at least 
triple the attendance at the last all- 
industry show, held in 1941 before the 
war halted the industry’s expositions. 
Floor area occupied by 208 exhibitors 
likewise was three times the 1941 space. 
In point of equipment shown, size of 
displays and value of exhibits, the 1946 
event likewise far outshone all its pred- 
ecessors. 

Has Tripled Capacity 

These facts bear out estimates that 
the industry has three times its 1941 pro- 
ductive capacity, and is anticipating a 
volume that will utilize that entire cap- 
acity for manufacturing as soon as mate- 


rials become available, according to 
spokesmen of the Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association which 
sponsored the Exposition with the co- 
operation of the Frozen Food Locker 
manufacturers and Suppliers Association. 


“Vital statistics” of the exposition dis- 
closed that it can be classed as a 
$2,500,000 show. A total of 1,400 
pieces of actual equipment were in op- 
eration in the Cleveland Auditorium, 
and approximately 3,700 pieces of 
equipment were on display but not in 
operation. This aggregate of 5,100 units 
was valued at $1,500,000, while the total 
cost of booth displays and other phases of 
company and association show participa- 
tion was estimated at $1,000,000. Equip- 
ment on display ranged from $50 parts 
to $20,000 refrigerated trailers, and in- 
cluded countless air conditioners, re- 
frigerators, frozen food storage cabinets, 
freezers and varied equipment for homes, 
apartments and offices, stores, transport- 
ation, hotels, hospitals, and various types 
of business and industry. 


Many New Designs 

Many new types and designs of 
equipment made initial appearances, 
while many manufacturers, hampered by 
material shortages, made preliminary 
announcements of new products soon to 
be introduced. Refrigerated vending 
machines which make change, self-feed- 
ing gravity freezers for stores, all- 
aluminum refrigerated trailers for frozen 
foods, ice cream makers for stores, new 
flake ice machines, new insulating ma- 
terials, frozen food units for small apart- 
ments or country estates, frozen food 
packaging materials, new 700-lb. doors 
for cold storage warehouses, new water 
coolers and water cooling systems, and 
a wide variety of parts and accessories 
designed to provide more efficient oper- 
ation for postwar equipment were 
among the products displayed. 

Nine associations in the refrigeration 
industry had a part in activities during 
show week. Six associations held meet- 


ings in conjunction with the exposition, 
including manufacturers, wholesalers, 
service engineers, contractors, frozen 
food locker equipment producers and 
builders, and frozen food locker oper- 
ators, and all these groups maintained 
headquarters in the Auditorium while 
the show was ‘in progress. 

Success of the Fourth All-Industry Ex- 
position has spurred plans for the next 
event to be held in January, 1948. Pre- 
liminary arrangements are being made 
by the Refrigeration Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association at its Pittsburgh 
headquarters. 


SUPPLEE WINS HONOR 


Philadelphia Firm Awarded First 
Prize in Safety Contest 

First prize in the National Truck 
Safety Contest, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association, was awarded 
for the third consecutive year to the 
Supplee-Wills-Jones Milk Co. in Phila- 
delphia. This is the only concern in the 
nation to win the award more than once. 

Five hundred drivers of the Supplee 
Company set a record of driving a total 
of 3,888,210 miles and being involved 
in only 87 accidents, the majority of a 
minor nature. More than 80 per cent 
of all Supplee drivers have a record of 
no accidents in the year’s eration, while 
175 of their drivers were recently honor- 
ed for operating trucks and wagons for 
periods ranging from 10 to 15 years 
without being involved in accidents. 

The award was presented to Hender- 
son Supplee, Jr., president of the Sup- 
plee-Wills-Jones Co., by Mayor Bernard 
Samuel of Philadelphia. 








FOOT BATH FOR COWS 


Cows on the Twidell-Richart dairy 
farm, Grays Harbor County, Wash., 
clean their feet as they pass through a 
concrete foot bath on their way to the 
barn. An average of a wheelbarrow- 
load of dirt is carted out of the bath 
every day.—Farm Journal. 
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Dairies all over the country have discovered how this high-quality, 
natural-juice fruit drink builds new volume, shoulders a big share 
of fixed costs, and returns the largest net profit of any dairy 
product you sell. That’s the record everywhere for 


EZE-ORANGE 


Real fruit makes Eze-Orange tops in flavor. Every ingredient is the 
highest quality obtainable. Yet Eze-Orange actually costs you less. 


Eze-Orange Is Always FRESH. Shipped direct to you from our 
factory. No warehouse stocks. Always “orchard fresh” with real- 
fruit goodness. 


Full Merchandising Support. You get forceful co-operative ad- 
vertising—plus handsome, eye-catching point-of-sale materials. 


Write or wire for all the facts on the profitable EZE-Orange fran- 
chise—today! 





7 CHOICE EZE FLAVORS! 
In addition to the big leaders, Eze-Orange and Eze Pineapple- 
Orange, you can get these top quality Eze flavors: Grape, 
Grapefruit, Lemon-Lime, Fruit Punch and Choclat (Powder). 











| “ELE-ORANGE COMPANY 
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~DAIRYLEA MILK 


View of the New Dairymen’s League Plant in New York City 


N EXTREMELY impressive ceremony dedicating the 

new Dairymen’s League Cooperation Association milk 

plant in New York City, located on 12th Avenue between 
47th and 48th Streets, was staged on December 10, with a 
very large attendance enjoying the proceedings to the full. 
The committee in charge of the arrangements set up an elabor- 
ate schedule of activities. News of the coming event was 
carried in the December issue of the “Review”. 


Proceedings got under way at the plant at 11 o’clock in 
the morning, and the preliminary half hour was given over 
to a foregathering of city consumers, country families and 
League and civic officials. 


While the large group was entering the attractively-decor- 
ated storage room on the 4th floor of the completely modern 
building and taking their places at seats provided in front 
of the stage, entertainment was furnished by Leon West’s 
Orchestra. 

The official dedication was launched with group singing 
of “America,” followed by an invocation delivered by Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, pastor of the Marble Collegiate Church 
in New York City. Henry H. Rathbun, President of the 
League, made a pleasing talk introductory of the ceremonies. 
Mr. Rathbun introduced in sequence H. L. Seeley of Knox- 
ville, Pa., member of the League Executive Committee, who 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Im } 
OPENS NEW PLANT 


Large Attendance Attracted to Mid-Day and 
Evening Dedication of New, Modern 
Mid-Town Facility 


gave an interesting description of the building of the plant, 
followed by an equally interesting talk on what the plant 
means to New York City consumers, presented by S. K. 
Rodenhurst, of Theresa, N. Y., also an Executive member. 

Appreciative remarks accepting the facilities of the plant 
on behalf of the people of the City of New York were made 
by James O’Brien, who participated in the program due to 
the unavoidable absence of Hon. William O’Dwyer, Mayor 
of the city. 

This was followed by entertainment furnished by the 
members of the orchestra, and by one of the League’s sales 
personnel, and the proceedings continued with presentation 
of New York City Health Department approval by high 
officials of the Department of Health, together with dedica- 
tion ceremonies by R. H. Leet and his family of Starrucca, Pa. 

Following the formal conclusion of the program an attrac- 
tive buffet lunch was served to the gathering, most of which 
were thereupon conducted on a tour of the entire facility. 

An attractively-printed program depicting scenes in the 
major portion of the new League plant, and a brief history 
of the organization, was presented to all the guests. 


Actual Dedication Activities 
What probably was the fastest trip that milk has made 


Clarifiers, pasteurizers, pumps and homogenizers in new ultra-modern Dairymen’s League Manhattan plant. 
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Left to right: Raymond Leet, Starrucca, Pa., member of the Dairy- 
men’s League; Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson; Mrs. Leet; 
and Henry R. Rathbun, president of the Dairymen’s League. Mr. and 
Mrs. Leet are telling the Secretary about their trip to New York by 
helicopter in connection with the dedication of the new League Man- 
hattan plant. They brought along a can of milk which was used to 
dedicate the new building. 


to market was accomplished by helicopter in connection with 
the dedication of the League’s new Manhattan plant. 


Following his morning milking, Raymond Leet, Dairy- 
men’s League member of Starrucca, Pa., stepped into a heli- 
copter, hauled aboard a can of his milk, and was on his way 
to New York City. His wife also made the trip in the heli- 
copter flown by Capt. Henry Eagle. 

First stop was the League receiving plant at Honesdale, 
Pa., where a big crowd of Wayne County residents had gath- 
ered to view the arrival of the helicopter and its passengers. 
The next stop was the Skyport in mid-New York City. From 
there the can of milk was flown directly to the new plant 
and lowered to the roof. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leet were on the dedication program and 
the actual “christening” of the plant by a bottle of farm- 
fresh milk fell to Mrs. Alvena Leet, their daughter-in-law. 

Approximately 1,500 persons—farmers, industrial leaders 
and business men—attended the program presided over by 
League President Henry H. Rathbun, and heard Mr. Leet 
dedicate the plant to “better nutrition, better health and better 
understanding among all our people.” 

In connection with the dedication of the new League 
plant, a banquet for about 500 invited guests was held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Roosevelt at 8 o'clock, with 
President H. H. Rathbun presiding. Included among the 
guests were representatives from other cooperatives, large and 
small, business enterprises, health officials, civic leaders, educa- 
tors, nutritionists and the public and trade press. 

Introduced at the speakers table by President Rathbun 
were Herbert Seely, who is in charge of the Dairymen’s 
League engineering department, and under whose supervision 
the plant was constructed; Nat Koenig, executive assistant 
to Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson; Rev. E. R. 
Palen; Leon Chapin, treasurer of the League; Hadley Benson 
of the executive committee in charge of league membership; 
Lou Hardin, the oldest director in years of League service 
and 2nd vice president of the organization; Dr. Andrew J. 
Clawson, Jr., president of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York; S. K. Rodenhurst, of the executive committee 
in charge of sales of the Dairymen’s League, whose total sales 
amounted to $101,000,000 worth of milk and milk products 
during the past year; Ivy W. Duggan, Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

After being introduced, Mr. Duggan gave a short talk 
in which he stated that officials in the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration are anxious to get the Government out of business. 
He said, “We are paying off government capital. We believe 
that there should be less government in business and more 
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business in government, and we are trying to apply that 
principle to the Farm Credit Administration.” 

Viewing the future optimistically and determinedly Pre§- 
dent Rathbun said, “I do not think there is any reason in 
this God-given country of ours, with all the blessings we have, 
why we should have a recession or a depression or bank- 
ruptcy. I see no reason why we should have to lower our 
standard of living and I am sure that every one of us will 
fight before we do, but instead of fighting separately let us fight 
together. Let us choose the time and let us 
battlefield. 


“I say that the economy that comes from agriculture 
within this horseshoe (area between New York City, Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh) is a thing that makes business in this territory 
go up. Secondly, and the most valuable thing that it does, 
I think it does for the consumer—the most valuable thing 
that everyone strives and lives for. I think we bring to con- 
sumers products that bring mental and physical health, which 
allow them to enjoy a standard of living, and if you see agri- 
culture destroyed you cannot have, nor can we have, good 
mental health nor good physical health—nor can you have 
prosperity.” 


choose the 


Indicating that he endorsed the cost of family labor being 
included in figuring parity, President Rathbun said, “I know 
from experience, and so do you, that the average farm paid 
for throughout this country, has been paid for by the sacri- 
fices of the farm family, and we are not bemoaning the fact. 
Our kids work from the time they are able to walk. The 
families take care of the hiring and do the work and feeding. 
And yet I have heard people say, when you come to figure 
parity, the cost of family labor should not enter into the 
cost of it.” 


Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson, who was 
the featured speaker of the evening, took the opposite view 
to that of Mr. Rathbun in regard to the question of including 
farm labor costs in computing parity. Referring to the state- 
ment by Mr. Rathbun, Secretary Anderson said, “Most of you 
people know that I am not as sure about that as he is. I have 
some reservations and I spoken those reservations 
publicly.” 


have 


Questioning the wisdom of including farm labor costs, 





Left to right: New York City Health Commissioner Israel Weinstein, 
Raymond Leet, Starrucca, Pa., member of Dairymen’s League, and Leon 
Chapin, Dairymen’s League treasurer. Dr. Weinstein and Mr. Chapin 
welcome Mr. Leet on his arrival by helicopter day of plant dedication 
in Manhattan. 
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Friends and neighbors of the Raymond H. Leet family crowd around 
the helicopter which carried the Leets and milk from their farm to 
New York City for the dedication of the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association’s new plant, as it lands on the Leet pasture. 


Secretary Anderson added, “we perhaps have reached a point 
where the wages of farm labor might not work to the benefit 
of the farmer always, if included in the parity formula.” He 
cited as an illustration operations on his own farm in New 
Mexico, where with the aid of farm machinery he is now able 
to do with three people the same amount of work that was 
formerly done by thirty. 


Commenting further upon revising the parity formula, Sec- 
retary Anderson said, “All I can say is that when we consider 
the inclusion of new elements in the formula, the farm families 
of this country must study it carefully. The farmers must 
bring about any revision, in my opinion, in the formula, and 
we who stand as their defenders must be sure that it is done 
by the farmers in the interests of the farmers, and that it 
does bring about a type of agriculture that you were talking 
about, when a young man can stake himself out to a piece 
of ground, as my immigrant father did when he came from 


Sweden long years ago, and thereby make for himself not 
only a living that he may enjoy, but an opportunity that his 
children may know something that he never knew. 


“And so I say to you that as long as I am Secretary of 
Agriculture I am going to try to do my best to insist that 
any of the things we do in the revision of parity and I believe 
it needs revision—must make sure that it expresses the type of 
agriculture into which we have graduated, for we have 
changed our agricultural goals.” 


Speaking on the dairy outlook for 1947, Secretary An- 
derson stated, “I just want to suggest for 1947 that demand 
and price outlook for the first half is going to be as good 
as 1946. We believe in the Department of Agriculture that 
they are likely to weaken somewhat in the second half of 1947. 
Feed prices relative to dairy prices are expected to be 
eventually more favorable. Other costs, however, are likely 
to be higher. The net income from dairymen, we believe, 
will be somewhat lower than 1946, but much above prewar.” 


Emphasizing that the consumption of dairy products per 
capita is not so high as it should be, the Secretary said— 
“War and the aftermath made us nutrition-conscious. We 
don’t know how much dairy products our people would be 
consuming under favorable conditions. The future challenge 
is this: Top-income families, people who receive more than 
$5,000 a year, consume three-fourths of the milk those 
families need. Middle-income families, ranging from $1,000 
to $3,000, consume about one-half, slightly over one-half of 
the milk they need. But the bottom income families, who get 
under $500, consume a fourth of the milk they need. That, 
to me, is a challenge to all of us.” 

Commenting upon the long-time prospects on prices, Sec- 
retary Anderson stated: “Well, the present prices of some 
dairy products are too high for the long-time good of dairy- 





F.. an orangeade with the 
delicious and tempting flavor 
of real oranges, use Mission 
Dairy Orange. It makes an 
instant hit with customers 
and helps build additional 
profitable sales. Mission Dairy 
Orange is made from real 
California WValencias — one 
reason why it’s a favorite 
with leading dairies. Order a 
sample today. 

















Mission Dry Corporation 


5001 So. Soto St., Los Angeles; 105 
Hudson St., New York 13; 510 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
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THE POPULAR CHOICE 


Plant owners, superintendents, production men and procure- 
ment men are all enthusiastic about SOLAR-STURGES 
MILK CANS. 


Reasons? Because the inside surfaces are smooth and sani- 
tary; the tinning is durable; they last a long time; and the 
cost per trip is low. 


Remember these cans — America’s finest. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS | 
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men as well as consumers. Some feed items are still high 
in relation to dairy prices. But grain is now plentiful ane we 
ought to have relief. I am thinking of long-time prosperity 
of the dairy industry, and the better nutrition for Ameriga’s 





Battery of stainless steel holding tanks with capacity of 430,000 
pounds of milk, in the new Dairymen’s League plant. 


millions. How can we get increased efficiency of dairy pro- 
duction and distribution so as to get maximum consumption 
and at the same time bring fine returns to our dairymen? We 
remember, of course, that prices alone do not determine pros- 
perity. Price, production cost and volume are the guides 
we need, and much depends upon our national level of 
prosperity.” 





Equipment Firm Expansion 


Monroe & Crisell Concern in Oregon Purchases Dairy 


Machinery Company — New Corporation Formed 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation announces that the company’s 
associate distributor, Monroe & Crisell, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore., and branch offices and warehouses at Salt 
Lake City, Utah and Boise, Idaho, have, as of December 1, 
1946, acquired the assets and business of the Dairy Machinery 
Company, Inc., of Seattle and Spokane, Wash. Dairy Mach- 
inery Company had previously represented Cherry-Burrell 


Corporation at these points. Both companies have been 

leading jobbers of milk processing equipment, dairy farm 

equipment and supplies for more than forty years. 
Coincident with the acquisition of the above long- 


established firm, a new company has been formed known 
as Monroe Dairy Machinery, Inc. This company has taken 
over franchises previously held by Monroe & Crisell and 


Dairy Machinery Company for Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
Sealright Pacific Ltd., Buhl Manufacturing Co., Superior 
Metals Products Co., DeLaval Pacific Co., and others. 


W. W. Monroe, for 14 years manager of the Monroe & 
Crisell house at Salt Lake City, has moved to Seattle and 
will supervise the company’s operations in the State of Wash- 
ingtgn. Services of all personnel previously employed by the 
Dairy ichinery Company have been retained so far as 
possible’ Several additional persons will be employed to 
enlarge the sales and service forces of the new company. 


The management of Monroe Dairy Machinery, Inc., is 
firmly convinced that the dairy and food processing indus- 
tries of the Northwest will continue to expand, and it is 
their purpose to establish an outstanding service and engineer- 
ing organization that will capably serve them. 





Borden Veterans Honored 
Fourteen employees of the Borden Company were 
honored for long service at the second annual meeting of the 
Borden Quarter Century Club held in New York City. All are 
employed at the company’s executive offices at 350 Madison 
Ave. 


Theodore G. Montague, president of the company, pre- 
sented the Quarter Century certificates and emblems. The 
latter are gold pins, bearing a likeness of Gail Borden, founder 
of the company and set with one diamond to signify 25 to 
39 years of service. Forty-year employees receive a similar 
pin set with two diamonds. 


Five of those honored had twenty-five years with the 
company. In the forty-year group there were nine. Those 
inducted into the Quarter Century Club were: Ignatz Bauer 
and Frank Martin, Passic, N. J.; Thomas Falcone, New York 
City; Idella Foster, Freeport; and J. M. Fox, Jersey City; 25 
years. The forty-year group was: William Grant and Benjamin 
Thorne of Brooklyn; Norman J. Hill, Elizabeth, N. J.; Albert 
F. Hinck, West Nyack, N. Y.; Edward F. Miller, Cranford, 
N. J.; John D. Negley, East Orange, N. J.; Clyde H. Rea, 
Flushing; W. W. Straub, Teaneck, N. J.; and Walter R. Olm- 
stead of New York City. 


Principal speaker at the dinner, which was held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, was Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and a member of the Borden 
Company board of directors. 


In common with many other organizations, the Borden 
Company several years ago adopted the program of forming 
an inter-company club composed of all grades of personnel 
whose services extended to twenty-five years. 





and Ice Cream Industries. 
Chocolate and Ice Cream Flavor. 


Novelty Coating Chocolate. 





WRITE US ABOUT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


With all hands back on the job, our postwar expansion program is now under- 
way. We plan to offer the finest quality products available for the Dairy, Fountain 


, Now supplying our customers with Dairy Syrup, Fountain Syrup, Dipping 
Available soon, Sweetened Orange Drink Base, Chocolate Fudge Topping, and 


TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK 


NOG, INCORPORATED, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


INDUSTRY 
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H. E. Babcock Honored Again 


American Farm Bureau Federation Bestows Citation for 
Service to Organized Agriculture 


Ithaca, N. Y.—H. E. Babcock, former general manager 
end retired research director of the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange, already famed as a farm organ- 
ization leader and writer, has a new honor—a citation for 
“distinguished and meritorius service in the interest of organ- 
ized agriculture,” bestowed upon him by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


Mr. Babcock, who is chairman of the Cornell University 
Foard of Trustees, received the citation—the fifth to be 
made to a New York State farmer—from Edward A. O'Neal, 
AFBF president, during the American Farm Bureau’s annual 
meeting in San Francisco. 

In presenting it, Mr. O’Neal cited Mr. Babcock’s leader- 
ship in helping with Farm Bureau organization; his success 
with G.L.F., which he helped found and build into a re- 
gional marketing and purchasing cooperative serving some 
150,000 farm families in New York, New Jersey and northern 
Pennsylvania; his leadership in setting up the Cornell School 
of Nutrition, and in giving the country a program for a better 
diet, and his success as an agricultural writer. 

President O’Neal stated that Mr. Babcock was constantly 
pressing for constructive programs, and added that more 
such awards had been made in New York than in any othei 
state. He said that this was posibly due to Cornell’s leader- 
ship unless Cornell’s leadership stemmed from the state’s 
progressive farmers. 


Others from New York State who have received the 
citation have been Dean W. I. Myers of the State College 
of Agriculture, who is chairman of the American Institute 
cot Cooperation; Dr. L. R. Simons, director of cxtension for 
the State College of Agriculture and Home Economics, who 
last month received a national citation for distinguished 
service to 4-H Club work; the late Dr. George F. Warren, 
long head of Cornell’s Department of Agricultural Economics, 
who was called in as a monetary expert by the late President 
F. D. Roosevelt and who devised the Warren plan for the 
stabilization of prices; and the late E. V. Titus, a Long Island 
farmer who was one of the organizers and long a director 
of the New York State Farm Bureau Federation, and was 
active in formation of the AFBF. 


Babcock Operates Farm 


Mr. Babcock, who was born in 1889 in Gilbertville, 
N. Y., farms practically and experimentally on his Sunny- 
gables Farm near Ithaca. Once described as “a man of 
broad vision who has probably instituted or stimulated more 
moves for the benefit of Northeast agriculture than any 
other man in our time,” he has had his brain and hand in 
most of the progressive farm movements of the past 30 
years. He is known as the “father of the farm freezer.” 

He has held numerous responsible positions with farm 
organizations, particularly the Farm Bureau, and in 1942 was 
president of the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 
In the First World War he was State Director of Food Con- 
servation, and in the recent conflict he served as first chair- 
man of the New York State Emergency Food Commission. 

Two or three of the national awards are made yearly 
to farmers nominated by State Farm Bureaus and selected 
by a board of judges appointed by the president of the AFBF. 





THE ORIGINAL “KING ZEERO” ICE BUILDER 








MAXIMUM. fF 
PRODUCT | 
PROTECTION 


Convenience 


Economy 
Dependability | 








Patent Pending 


Write for Bulletin No. 74 


January, 1947 








The compact, highly efficient “King Zeero” 
Ice Builder saves you time, money, floor 
space and above all, provides more than 
ample refrigeration for your dairy products 
at ALL TIMES. A comparatively small 
compressor builds ice on the coils during 
off load periods so that the cooling power 
of many tons of ice can be released to cool 
your products simply by operating a water 
circulating pump connected to your second- 
ery equipment. Maintenance and operating 
costs are kept at a minimum because there 
is no complicated mechanism .. . and 
the ice building surface is highly efficient. 
King Zeero’s small floor space require- 
ments, simple design and polished alumi- 
num exterior make it an attractive addition 
to even the most modern dairies and 
creameries. Start your 1947 profit-planning 
now by installing an efficient, economical, 
dependable “King Zeero” Ice Builder. 











THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 


1447-55 MONTROSE AVE. 


CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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Naturally Sweet, Delicious and Colorful Vitamin-Full 





NOW available in consumer-size containers. Ready 
to deliver (along with milk) right to the doorstep — 
to serve each breakfast with that necessary Vitamin 
C the year ’round. 


SAVES the housewife in cost, in time, in fuss and 
muss — a real contribution. Easy to store and to 
handle. 


HART'S is specially juiced from fruit selected to give 
the finest tree-fresh flavor, color, natural sweetness 
and high Vitamin “C” content. ’Tis frozen fresh, pure 
and sweet — a “natural” for year ’round sales volume. 
Dairy franchises now open. 
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35 TUBE 


MARSCHALL 
METHYLENE BLUE TEST 


A sturdy compact apparatus which provides re- 
ceivers of milk with an extremely practical, con- 
venient method of grading milk. Accurate, electric 
temperature control — Stainless steel construction. 


Order Direct or from Your Dealer 


MARSCHALL DAIRY LABORATORY, INC. 


MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
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Calls For Self Control 


John Brandt Says Recent Coal Strike Calls for 
Policy Change 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The recent repeated strike of sof 
coal miners has turned a spotlight on the danger of mon- 
cpolistic controls as exercised by any group, whether agri 
culture, business or labor, John Brandt, president and general 
manager of Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., declared in a 
late statement. 


“Leaders of labor, businessmen and farmers have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to exercise self control in their acts 
of leadership if they are to extend the benefit of large organ- 
ized groups and mass operation to their constituents,” Mr. 
Brandt said. 


“They must consider the interest of the general public 
it they are to avoid compromising their own gains and 
benefits of the past by domineering leadership. 

“Such leaders ought to impose self-discipline to the 
extent of legislative enactment that protects their rights but 
limits the possibility of monopoly that could have far-reaching 
danger to the nation’s economy. 


“Self control is a lot better than forcing the public to 
exert that control. 


“Unless we can discipline ourselves through self control 
and legislation that we sponsor as leaders of agriculture, 
industry and labor, ‘wildcat leadership’ can get us into 
trouble and result in severe restrictions that wipe out many 
legitimate gains acquired in the past.” 


The social, business and political life of the nation has 
become so completely interwoven, Mr. Brandt concluded, 
that no one part of the the whole can cease operating without 
causing thousands of innocent victims to suffer, just as evi- 
denced by the huge numbers thrown out of work because of 
the coal strike. 


Condensed Milk Research 


Committee of Technical Authorities Appointed to Further 





Aims of Association in Controlling Quality of Product 


President L. P. Douglas of the American Bulk Condensed 
Milk Association has appointed a committee on research and 
quality control. Each of these appointees was nominated by 
members of the association. 


Those appointed are as follows: George Dammann, Super- 
intendent, J. D. Roszell Co., Peoria, Ill.; Clarence A. Day, 
Superintendent, Bennett Creamery Co., Ottawa, Kas.; Don 
Hemb, Elgin Dairy Products Co., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. O. F. 
Hunziker, Dairy Scientist and Author of “Condensed Milk 
and Milk Powder”; Dr. G. E. North, Director of Research, 
Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago, Ill.; Walter Spilsky, Superin- 
tendent, Pearl Creamery Co., Nappannee, Ind.; M. E. Barker, 
Director of Research and Quality Control, Rochester Dairy 
Co-operative, Rochester, Minn. (Mr. Barker’s acceptance not 
yet received). L. P. Douglas will serve as an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the committee. 


H. C. Darger, executive secretary, advices that the asso- 
ciation is fortunate in securing the services of this fine group 
of men. There will be a desirable combination of practical 
experience and scientific knowledge and training. The studies 
and activities of this committee can have considerable influ- 
ence on the future of the condensed milk industry, it is stated. 
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Set Ice Cream Conference 


Dairy Department of Pennsylvania State College Com- 
pletes January 31 Program 


State College, Pa.—Announcement has been made by 
Prof. C. D. Dahle, head of the Department of Dairy Industry 
of the Pennylvania State College, that the program for ice 
cream conference to be held January 31 at the conclusion 
of the Ice Cream Short Course has now been completed. The 
program will begin at 9:00 a.m. in Room 100 Hort. Build- 
ing and will conclude with a banquet that evening, which 
will be held at the Nittany Lion Inn. 


The following speakers are to be on the program: 


1. Cleaning Operations in Ice Cream Plants. C. W. 
Kink, Diamond Alkali Co., Pitsburgh, Pa. 


2. Milk Supplies for Pennsylvania Ice Cream Manu- 
facture. W. S. Anderson, Director, Bureau of Milk Sanitation, 
Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 


3. Exterminating Problems in the Dairy. Dr. E. M. 
Searls, Sealtest, Inc., New York City. 


4. Trends in Ice Cream Merchandising. R. A. Perry, 
Hygeia Ice Cream Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


5. The Future of Ice Cream Packages. Vincent M. 
habuffo, Editor, Ice Cream Trade Journal, New York City. 


6. Shrinkage in Ice Cream. R. J. Ramsey, Ramsey 
Laboratories, Cleveland, Ohio. 


7. Telling the Ice Cream Story. Robert H. North, 
Executive Assistant, International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Washington, D. C. 


Prof. Dahle points out that due to the scarcity of rooms 
in State College, reservations should be made at an early date 
for hotel rooms. The following hotels may be contacted: 
Nittany Lion Inn, State College; State College Hotel, State 
College; Brockerhoff Hotel, Bellefonte; Hotel Penn Belle, 
Bellefonte; Hotel Lewistown, Lewistown, Pa.; Green Gables, 
Lewistown, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania State College department headed by 
Prof. Dahle has long specialized in ice cream and general 
dairy courses. 





Fix Methods and Standards 


The 1946 edition of the “Methods and Standards for 
the Production of Certified Milk” is off the press, and anyone 
desiring a copy may have one by sending a request to the 
American Association of Medical Milk Commissions, Inc., 
1265 Broadway, New York 1. 


“The most important change is that the National Asso- 
ciation is authorized to act as a Medical Milk Commission in 
areas where producers wish to produce certified milk, but 
where they have not been able to develop enough interest 
among physicians to organize a commission,” Dr. J. Howard 
Brown, Professor of Bacteriology, School of Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, states. 


The first Medical Milk Commission was formed in 1893 
by the late Dr. Henry L. Coit in Newark, N. J., after he 
had lost his small daughter in a milk-borne epidemic of 
diptheria. He laid down seventy rules for the production of 
certified milk and entered into a contract with Stephen Fran- 
cisco, of Caldwell, N. J., for the production of certified milk. 
Medical societies everywhere became interested, and by 1909 
there were 58 Medical Milk Commissions functioning in 
different parts of the country. 
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ERICKSON 


MW All-Aluminum 


, MILK CASE 
AN “ACE” CASE 





MODEL No. 


760 
Patent Applied For 


SQUARE 
QUART | 


‘Manufactured and Distributed Exclusively By: 


CE. ERICKSON CO.» 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Expands Firm Facilities 


Vv. C. Patterson and Associates Formed to Serve Dairy 


| and Frozen Food Fields 


York, Penna.—To serve the dairy and frozen food indus- 
_ tries, V. C. Patterson announces the expansion of his facilities 
| and the formation of V. C. Patterson & Associates with offices 
| at 415 West Market St. here. Associated with Mr. Patterson 
| are A. W. Ruff and L. R. St. Onge, engineers with a wide 
| background in the refrigeration industry. 


The services of the new firm will cover the complete 
design of new plants for the frozen food and dairy industries 





L. R. St. Onge Vv. C. Patterson A. W. Ruff 
including project justification, survey and layout, architec- 
tural design and specifications, construction supervision, and 
plant operation. 





At the age of seventeen, Mr. Patterson started a career 
in refrigeration. He received his Bachelor of Science Degree 
in Mechanical Engineering from the University of Texas in 
1925, after which time he joined the York Manufacturing 
Company, now the York Corporation. 

After taking the two-year college apprentice course he 
moved to Detroit, Mich., and for three years built and oper- 
ated large ice manufacturing plants. He then 1eturned to 
York Corporation and remained for fifteen years specializing 
in design, development and operation of refrigerating equip- 
ment for the dairy and frozen foods industries. 

He is now a member of A.S.R.E. and for a number 
of years was a member of the Technical Committee of the 
+ Dairy Industries Supply Association. 


Mr. Ruff, who recently resigned as vice-president in 
,| charge of engineering and development of York-Shipley, Inc., 
manufacturers of oil-fired domestic and industrial equipment, 
)| has a wide background in the refrigerating, air conditioning 
and heating industries. 


A graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
' he came to York Corporation to enter their student engineers 
| course. He soon transferred to the equipment development 
§ | department, becoming head of the department in 1935. 
In 1939, Mr. Ruff joined the York Oil Burner Company 
}| (iater York-Shipley, Inc.) in charge of engineering and 
| development. 





| Author of several technical papers and inventor, Mr. 
| Ruff is well qualified to specialize in the development phase 
of the work. He is a member of A.S.M.E. and A.S.H.V.E. 

Mr. St. Onge brings to the firm twenty years of experi- 
|| ence in all phases of refrigeration and air conditioning, includ- 
ing eight years of construction and operation. 


’ After receiving his Bachelor of Science Degree in Mech- 
anical Engineering at M. I. T. in 1926, Mr. St. Onge com- 
pleted a two-year college training course in refrigeration 

UJ 

'| 48 

| 











with the York Corporation and spent the next two years in 
the operation and construction of ice plants for a New Eng- 
land ice manufacturing company. 

For the past 10 years, Mr. St. Onge has been in charge 
cf layout and application engineering for the Philadelphia 
district of York Corporation. 





Foremost Dairy Board Meets 
Southern Territory Offers Opportunities in Dairying 
According to President Paul E. Reinhold 


Jacksonville, Fla.—At a special meeting of the Foremost 
Dairies, Inc., board of directors in the general offices here, a 
quarterly dividend on common stock of 20 cents, and pre- 
ferred, 75 cents, was declared to stockholders of record as 
of December 16, 1946, payable as of January 2, 1947. 

In making the announcement, Paul E. Reinhold, president 
of Foremost Dairies, Inc., also stated the company had for- 
mulated plans for continued extensive expansion in 1947, 

Through the Foremost laboratories, he declared, new 
projects in the field of dairying are being realized. 

Among the developments receiving considerable atten- 
tion from Foremost laboratories, Mr. Reinhold pointed out, 
are the utilization of citrus peel, dehydrated sweet potatoes 
and peanuts as dairy feed. These substitutes for the more 
costly grain feeds, which to a large extent have been imported 





Members of the Foremost board of directors shown above are as 
follows: Front row, left to right—Harry P. Marshall, executive vice 
president; Paul E. Reinhold, president; J. R. Lindley, treasurer. Stand- 
ing—left to right: Wiley Moore, Atlanta, Ga.; E. A. Henry, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Rebert B. Holland, Dallas, Tex.; Herman A. Moore, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Robert R. Milam, Jacksonville, Fla.; Victor Markwaiter, 
Augusta, Ga.; Louis Kurz, Jacksonville, Fla.; Howard Meore, New 
York City, and Warren H. Barber, Birmingham, Ala. 


from the Mid-West, have been developed to high natural 
quality as reflected by increased quality and quantity of milk 
per cow. 

“No other area in the world,” said Mr. Reinhold, “offers 
so great an opportunity for dairying and agriculture as does 
the South.” 





Set 1947 Meeting Dates 


Washington, D. C.—The 31st annual convention of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers Federation will be held 
in St. Louis, November, 5 to 8, 1947, it has been announced 
by Charles W. Holman, secretary. Meetings will be held at 
the Hotel Jefferson. 


Delegates at the 1946 session, which was also held in St. 
Louis, voted last month to return to that city next year, and 
to hold the 1948 convention on the Pacific Coast. 
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ADA PUBLICITY MOVES 
Continue to Aid 
ENTIRE DAIRY FIELD. 


Current Drive of this Forward-Looking Agency | 
Specifically Features Butter 


HICAGO, ILL.—The secret of making delicious toast is 
C to use plenty of golden butter. This message is directed 
to millions of American housewives by the American 
Dairy Association in advertisements appearing in the January 
issues of Better Homes and Gardens and Ladies’ Home Journal, 


and the February issue | 


of Good Housekeeping. 


following pages. 


“The three recipes 
used in this message call 


glorify toast,” according 
to Owen M. Richards, 
general manager of ADA. 


Showing the public 
three attractive ways to 
prepare toast, the ad 
exclaims: 

“Now! try these easy 
ways to glorify toast... 
golden buttery goodness 
—for morning, noon or 
night! ... 





Owen M. Richards, ADA General Manager 


“Golden Bubble French Toast—To your favorite fritter 
batter, add 2 tablespoons melted butter. Moisten (don’t soak) 
bread in batter. Fry in butter. Serve piping hot, generously 
buttered. Bubbly, golden-crusty edges glorify appearance— 
just as butter glorifies taste! Try it! 

“Buttered toast—Serve it ‘buttered all over’. For variety, 
spread with creamed butter and honey. Good! ... 

“Milk toast—Serve hot . . . in hot dishes . . . with butter 
in the milk, and on the toast. It takes butter to give toast that 
out-of-this-world flavor. Only butter can be butter! 

“,.. It’s better with butter.” 


All Dairy Foods Promoted 


This is-the latest in the ADA series of service ads featuring 
all the dairy foods in turn. It is calculated by Mr. Richards 
to extend the butter message to a total of nearly 10 million 
readers. 

The subject of the % page ad—three luscious servings of 
toast prepared with butter—are featured in four colors set off 
by a background of blue china. 

“It’s better with butter,” the ad points out. The ADA 
emblem—in full color—illustrates the varied products in the 
dairy field and features the slogan, “Foods for a better life 
.. . for all mankind.” 

“This how-to-do-it advertisement,” Mr. Richards pointed 
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Reproduction of one of | 
these ads is given on the | 


for the use of good-sized | 
portions of butter to | 














Honored for Quality & Performance 
by the ENTIRE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


WAUKESHA 


100% Sanitary, Ball - Bearing 
Positive DisplacementType Pump 





S. gentle pumping of milk and other 
liquids is a certainty in the WAUKESHA Pump — 
with its positive displacement operation, open 
chamber construction, and twin-blade impellers 
that always deliver a full product load with a 
minimum of pulsation and vibration. There are no 
gears or fast moving vanes to break down butter- 
fat globules. Bacteria-catching pockets are com- 
pletely absent. Elimination of sleeve bearings or 
friction surfaces inside the pump head cuts fric- 


tion to a minimum, increases the service life of 
WAUKESHA 100% Sanitary Ball-Bearing Pumps. 


For complete information and specifica- 
tions covering WAUKESHA Pumps, write 
for Bulletin No. 641. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY CO. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


100% 
Yushectia sanitary 





Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 





— 


So simple, So gay. & 
754 HOLIDAY! 


* Sprig of hally 
Simple 





Glority your dinner 


touch adapts Ice 


free everyone 
plain, Ice Cream 
extra delicious you're 
forget that Ice Cream is 
for you a8 i tastes 
So enjoy lee Cream every 

day. Make it a Family Aflair 
And remember, 

The EASIEST treot to serve 

ts so often the very BEST 


1CE CREAM- AMERICA'S FAVORITE 


as good 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


20 NW. WACKER ORIVE BLDG. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Here is Another Sample of ADA Magazine Publicity, This Time 
on Ice Cream 


value. Ads like this are gaining the generous editorial support 
the dairy industry needs and at the same time capture the 
reader’s attention with a potent sales message.” 


Other Dairy Publicity 


As featured fully in recent issue of American Milk Review 
and American Butter Review, ADA has also largely extended 
its consumer educational and general publicity operations to 
fluid milk, various cheese and other dairy products. In addi- 
tion to the butter advertising described above, this active 
industry-sponsored industry organization has lately and _ is 
currently duplicating publicity on other dairy foods of much 
the same type, as far as consumer appeal is concerned, in 
many of the nationally-circulated magazines and newspapers, 
highlighting the importance of milk as such and cheese in the 
public diet. 


This phase of ADA’s current operations is given in full 
detail, for example, in the previous issues of the Urner-Barry 
Company publications. The copy prepared for nationally-cir- 
culated media, and given over the well-conducted regular radio 
program put on by ADA, was as fully as effective as that 
currently shown spotlighting butter. 
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All reports indicate an excellent response to these publicity 
activities. It is understood from headquarters officials here in 
Chicago that ADA is preparing a constantly extended pro- 
gram for 1947, as to which details as they develop will be 
tully presented in these columns in later issues. 

One important feature of this agency’s operations which 
contributes toward growing support financially and otherwise 
is the fact that, as General Manager Richards has frequently 
stressed, its entire activities are not directed toward specific 
brand name publicity, but toward general consumer attention 
designed to promote increasing consumption of milk and other 
types of its products. 

The “Revfew” calls attention to the front cover illustra- 
tion and brief message there appearing in this issue,—for 
which we are indebted to the ADA organization,—which 
clearly indicate striking and effective work which the agency 
is conducting. 

America’s 5,000,000 dairy farmers from Coast to Coast 
are backing up this active promotion program to build present 
and future markets for all dairy foods through nationwide 
promotion, advertising and research activities. 

Ice Cream Featured 

Ease with which ice cream can transform any meal into 
a special occasion is stressed in the ADA advertisement which 
appeared in the December issue of Better Homes and Gardens. 


“This ad was timed to coincide with the Christmas holi- 
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days when housewives will be hunting for new and more 
appetizing ways of serving popular foods,” said Mr. Richards. 

“This ice cream ad—reaching nearly two and a half million 
readers—is part of ADA’s comprehensive campaign to stimu- 
late the imagination of the buying public with new and tan- 
talizing ways of serving ice cream and other dairy foods,” 
he pointed out. 

“It shows how ice cream, dressed up with a sprig of 
holly and a generous slice of fruit cake, would glorify any 
holiday dinner into singing ‘Merry Christmas!’ 

He quoted from the ad as follows: 

“So simple, so gay . . . it’s a Holiday! 

“Ice Cream . . . a sprig of holly . . . fruit cake. Simple 
as that. And your dessert fairly sings: ‘Merry Christmas!’ 


“One quick touch adapts Ice Cream to any special occa- 
ion. On a holiday or any day, you're always right in serving 
Ice Cream. It glorifies a dinner . . . simplifies your work . . . 
satisfies everyone! Decorated or plain, Ice Cream’s delicious. 
So extra delicious you're apt to forget that Ice Cream is as 
good for you as it tastes. 

“So enjoy Ice Cream every day. Make it a Family 
Affair. And remember, the easiest treat to serve is so often 
the very best—Ice Cream—America’s Favorite!” 

Comments from key men in the ice cream industry are 
enthusiastically in favor of this promotion. One manufacturer 
described the ADA ice cream ad as “the most wonderful piece 
of copy ever written on ice cream.” 





Calf Builds Fund 


Ladd Scholarship Donated — Heifer Adds $6,760 to the 
Endowment — Total Now $70,000 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The Carl E. Ladd Scholarship Fund heifer, 
donated by I. U. Scott of Hamilton at the Earlville sale re- 
cently, was sold and redonated 47 times for a total addition 
to the Ladd fund of $6,760. 


Among the Holstein breeders who bid in the calf and 
then redonated it for another sale were three dairymen from 
Michigan, two from Ohio, one each from South America, 
Canada, Vermont, and Connecticut. 


This contribution brings the fund to a total of more than 
$70,000. This amount will supply at least 12 scholarships of 
$200 each to farm boys and girls attending the New York 
State College of Agriculture next fall. The goal is for a $100,- 
000 memorial fund to furnish 20 of the scholarships annually 
in honor of the late Dean Ladd, former Head of the Agricul- 
tural College. 


The three-month-old Holstein heifer calf was led into the 
ring after 47 head had been sold for an average price of 
$1385. Auctioneer Austin Backus told the crowd of several 
hundred dairymen that they could “buy” the calf as many 
times as they wished. 

“Sell her again” was the slogan as 18 dairymen bought 
the animal for prices ranging from $200 to $300 and redonated 
for another “sale”. After 29 more sales the purebred calf was 
put up “for keeps” and was purchased by Mrs. Tres Jackson, 
owner of General Cochran Farm at Fort Plain, N. Y. Her 
husband, a New York City surgeon, taught surgery at Cornell 
for a number of years. 

Other farm organizations and breed associations have 
made similar contributions to help swell the fund being con- 


tributed by the farm people of the State. T. E. LaMont of 
Albion, Orleans County, is the fund treasurer. 
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ultraviolet lamp because it might be effective for some pur- 
poses but of little value in the particular use involved. It is 
therefore advisable to contact a reputable manufacturer of 
this equipment and secure complete information before decid- 
ing on an installation. There are several important concerns 
in the field who have done a great deal of research and de- 
velopment. They will undoubtedly submit impartial opinions 
as to the effectiveness of the lamps in particular cases if they 
are supplied with details of the problem and conditions exist- 
ing in a plant. 

It has been proven that the proper ultraviolet tubes will 
kill air-borne bacteria and micro-organisms that cause mold 
on certain products. 





Annual Meeting Postponed 
Dairy Mixers of Pittsburgh Forced by Hotel Strike 
to Put Off Banquet 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—H. G. Grieve, publicity director of the 
Dairy Mixers of Pittsburgh, whose headquarters are at 1212 
Madison Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, has announced that his organ- 
ization, in common with many others, has been unable so far 
to hold their annual banquet because of employee strikes in 
hotels. 

A late announcement by Mr. Grieve states: 

“It is not the usual thing for the Dairy Mixers of Pitts- 
burgh to start something that they do not finish, but this year, 
due to the delay in the settlement of the hotel strike in Pitts- 
burgh, it became necessary to postpone the annual banquet at 
the very last minute. No doubt our dairymen friends were 
as disappointed as we were at the postponement of this affair, 
which was to be held in their honor. 


“We hope to be able, in the near future, to again extend 
this invitation to the dairymen of the Pittsburgh District, when 
conditions become more stable. 


Look Forward to 1947 


“The Pittsburgh Dairy Mixers are looking forward to 
1947 with the hope that their activities will be again possible 
without the unusual restrictions that have seemed to crop up 


during 1946. 


At the annual election of officers held at the October 
meeting, the following were named to carry out the plans of 
the organization for the year 1947: President, Jay Abbey of 
Keystone Cone Co., Inc.; vice-president, Brook Churchfield of 
Johnston Chocolate Co.; secretary, Bill Berg of the Cherry- 
Burrell Co.; treasurer, Harold Grieve of the Pfaudler Co. 

The Directorship for 1947 will be: J. Glenn Burke of 
Maryland Paper Products Co.; Harry L. Bush of Bloomer 


Bros. Co.; Phill C. Friday of Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; Harold 


J. Grieve of the Pfaudler Co.; Dr. H. S. Johnson of Dairy 
Products Laboratories; John A. Kyle of Robert A. Johnston Co.; 
William C. Norris of Oakes & Burger Co.; George A. Taylor 
of the Pittsburgh Dairy Council; Harvey G. Woeckner of the 
Marathon Corp. 





Adds To Research Facilities 
American Can Company’s research facilities at the cen- 

tral laboratory in Maywood, IIl., have enlarged 25 per cent 
with completion of remodeling of a third building, James A 
Stewart, vice-president in charge of research and development, 
has announced. This building, inspected by several hundred 
industrialists and scientists during celebration of the 40th 
anniversary of the company’s research division, has about 
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CHERRKY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 
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16,000 square feet of floor area. 
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Functions of Plant Leadership 


Successful Operations Including Quality in Dairy Products and Profits 


Largely Determined Qualifications and Training of Key Personnel 


*At the recent Production and Laboratory Council 
meeting of the 42nd Annual Convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers at Atlantic 
City, J. Hoffman Erb of the Mid-West Division of The 
Borden Company presented a paper entitled “Functions 
and Responsibiliities of Leadership in the Dairy Plant”. 


While Mr. Erb’s paper was directed specifically to ice 
cream manufacturers, what he had to say applies equally 
as well to the operators of other types of dairy product 
plants and the “Review” therefore is pleased to present 
Mr. Erb’s paper herewith in full. 





HE MAIN PURPOSE of an industrial unit such as an 
“Te cream plant is to produce a quality product, and 

its success may be measured by the degree to which 
it manufactures an unvarying high quality ice cream, under 
good conditions of sanitation with loyal cooperative workers 
and at a proper cost. It has been my observation that 
organizations vary a great deal with respect to the success 
with which they get their work done when judged in the light 
of their complete responsibilities. We have just come through 
a period of time when many plants have had great difficulty 
maintaining quality standards and have had much labor dif- 
ficulty. Also today with the high price of raw material, labor, 
and machinery many are being hard put to maintain proper 
control over costs. However, under difficult conditions or 
good, some organizations have a more troublesome time with 
production than others. How frequently it seems to happen 
that poor quality finished products are accompanied by poorly 
kept machinery and plant, discontented workers, indicated by 
poor performance, absenteeism, and other inefficiencies. In 
order to remedy the situation when these shortcomings de- 
velop, it is necessary to look for the basic cause rather than 
accept alibis for the conditions as they exist. 


This leads sooner or later to the question of the effective- 
ness of leadership within the organization. 


Management usually delegates primary responsibility for 
plant processing operations to a general plant superintendent 
and then depending upon the size of the business he may 
have under him assistant supervisors or foremen. This middle 
supervisory group is the most important link in management 
for it pretty largely determines whether management’s program 
is effective or a failure. Today as never before this middle 
supervisory link needs strengthening. Much is expected of 
plant supervision by management and labor. Good super- 
vision in a modern ice cream plant requires a collection of 
important skills and a considerable capacity for leadership. It 
is unfortunately true that many supervisors at present do not 
possess these requirements to the degree necessary for effec- 
tive performance. There is no simple or easy solution to the 
problem of acquiring efficient leadership. Management itself 
will have to provide the means for meeting the need. 


In this discussion I plan to point out the various phases 
connected with plant operation that require careful attention 
and handling on the part of our supervision. 
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Product Quality 


I think all would agree that the number one responsibility 
is that of product quality. Competent supervision should be 
able to so control quality that it is uniformly good day after 
day. This demands first of all a leader who has a zeal for 
high quality, and in the second place, one who is a master 
in the technical aspects of ice cream manufacture. Control 
of product quality will have to be through the four “M’s,” 
Materials, Men, Machines and Methods. Good ice cream is 
made by governing all these factors equally well. For in- 
stance, so frequently the use of perfectly good dairy and flavor- 
ing ingredients fail to yield a high class finished product 
because of improperly operating machines, or in another 
case from some act of carelessness on the part of a workman. 
The good leader sets up a rigid system of quality control that 
assures production in the right manner. There can be no sub- 
stitute for constant check tasting and laboratory checking of 
the product as it moves through the process. The leader 
should make critical tasting a vital part of the work. 


In working out a quality problem, we like to follow these 
steps in the process. 1. Analyze the problem; 2. Plan the 
solution; 3. Sell top management on changes; 4. Train sub- 
ordinates; 5. Check back. 


For instance in a plant having ice cream of varying degree 
of goodness in the body and texture of its packaged ice cream, 
we first set about to analyze this problem, trying to learn the 
reason the product varied. Several causes were discovered. 
Ice cream was not drawn stiffly enough at the continuous 
freezers because freezers were speeded up to beyond rated 
capacity to get more production in a given time. This was 
done because the plant was under equipped so far as freezer 
capacity was concerned. Also hardening conditions were dis- 
covered to be bad. Production had increased so that there 
was a shortage of coil space for proper hardening and air 
circulation over coils was inadequate. After the analysis of 
the problem, the solution had to be planned. This called 
for slowing up the freezers in order to discharge a stiff dry ice 
cream. Capacity was reduced from what it was previously. 
This necessitated staggering the work schedule so that the 
freezers could be run several hours per day longer. Another 
freezer was thought necessary in order to get proper production 
capacity. It was also decided that additional hardening coils 
were needed. 

As is so often the case, some of these items of correction 
required the approval of higher management. The plant super- 
intendent had to sell the need of an additional freezer, more 
hardening coil and a fan for air circulation. He was success- 
ful because he had the facts to dispose of any opinion one 
might bring up. 

The fourth step in solving this problem of poor body and 
texture was to teach the subordinates, who actually operated 
the equipment and did the work, to perform their work cor- 
rectly. The importance of freezing ice cream stiff and dry 
at the freezer was explained in great detail as was the necessity 
of operating freezers at their proper speed. Hardening room 
workers had to’ be instructed to harden all packaged goods 
on coils with a fan directed on the coils to speed up heat 
transfer. Good cooperation was obtained from the workers 
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when they fully understood the importance of doing the work 
correctly. 

The final step in getting better quality was that of follow 
through. The speed of the freezers, temperature of the emerg- 
ing ice cream, arrangement of the ice cream in the hardening 
room, time for hardening and fan operation had to be checked 
daily by the superintendent. A daily report was made out by 
the laboratory for management on the quality of the finished 
hardened ice cream. This follow-through contributed much 
in the way of results. Misunderstanding and mistakes are 
brought to light before they become established practices. The 
five steps used in this example offer a logical approach to any 
plant problem whether it be quality, cost control or employee 
relations. Supervision should be schooled in tackling problems 
in this manner. 

Maintenance of Equipment 

The maintenance of plant and equipment is another area 
of plant operation requiring precedence in the time and energy 
of plant supervision. Here I will only mention a few of the 
desired activities. Keymen should be made to feel responsi- 
ble for keeping their equipment in the best condition. A 
definite maintenance plan and lubrication system should be set 
up. We encourage our plant superintendents to read the 
operating manuals on all their equipment and keep them on 
file. A good leader will develop maintenance-minded 
mechanics. The general appearance and care of equipment 
is usually the first thing that meets the eye of one going into 
a plant and it does not take long to size up the calibre of 
leadership by observing condition of equipment. 


Cost Control 

Plant supervision has a very important role to play in 
the matter of cost control. This is an aspect of our business 
that is taking on great importance and is today demanding 
increased thought and activity on the part of those directing 
the handling of men, materials and machinery. Our industry 
still uses such labor in operations such as mix making, filling 
of containers, brick cutting and wrapping and novelty manu- 
facture. To cut production costs leadership must embark on 
a program of study of these individual operations. Wasteful 
work setups, bottlenecks, awkward methods and arrangements 
can often be spotted when a real effort is put forth in the 
interest of efficiency. 

Ingredients and finished products should be accounted for 
and handled like money. Constant mix standardization, proper 
overrun of finished product and control of waste of mix and 
flavors are factors of such importance in the over all cost 
picture that their control must constantly be before supervision. 
Leadership here has the obligation to provide adequate equip- 
ment such as aging tanks with gauges, standardization equip- 
ment, accurate scales, etc. Cost reports that should be a part 
of every plant superintendent's information would include costs 
of every flavor and product manufactured and a break down 
of gallons or dozens of product produced per man hour. Super- 
vision must be a part of collecting the facts and figures for the 
accountants in making these comparisons. 


Employee Relations 

Employee relations is the field of responsibility that has 
been least successfully handled by most plant operators. The 
cost of poor worker cooperation and attitude has been great. 
This, of course, was most acute in our plants during the war 
but we should realize by this time the situation will not be 
improved unless we work hard to provide positive answers. 
We cannot give up by saying the situation is out of our 
hands because of strong unionism, ete. Our plant superin- 
tendents still are having to get results and are being pressed 
to do the job more efficiently than ever. There is a burden 
on leadership in some instances greater than it can bear alone. 
I think the answer lies in developing an able and positive type 
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PEERLESS Pump Buyers’ Guide 


A COMPLETE LINE OF VERTICAL & 
HORIZONTAL PUMPS IN A WIDE RANGE OF 
TYPES, SIZES, CAPACITIES 


For Clean Water Requirements of Dairies, Milk Plants, 
Ice & Refrigeration Plants, Processing Water, Cooling, etc. 





DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS 


For water supply. Capacities: 15 
to 30,000 g.p.m. Lifts: to 1000 ft. 
Choice of water or oil lubrication; 
applicable to all forms of drive. 
The ideal pump for low-cost ser- 
vice. Request Bulletin B-141. 





PEERLESS HI-LIFT PUMPS 


For water supply. Capacities: 500 
to 3300 gals. per hr. For deep or 
shallow wells as small as 4” in dia. 
Water lubricated. Utilizes unique 
water lift principle. Request 
Bulletin B-142. Reg. U.S. Pat.Of 








HORIZONTAL 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


(Formerly Dayton-Dowd.) For 
general and special liquid pump- 
ing service. Capacities: to 60,000 
g.p.m. Type A illustrated is split- 
case, single-stage, double suction 
type. Sizes: 8° to 42’. Request 
Bulletin 269. 





PEERLESS JET WATER SYSTEMS 


For water supply from shallow 
or deep wells. Capacities: 400 to 
5000 gals. per hr. Lifts: to 120 ft. 
100% automatic. Simple to in- 
stall; easy to maintain; economi- 
cal to operate. Request Bulletin 
B-155-1. 








PEERLESS WATER KING PUMPS 


For water supply from shallow 
wells. Capacities: 275 to 840 gals. 
per hr. Lifts: to 20 ft. Uses 
HI-LIFT magic water lift prin- 
ciple. No underground moving 
parts. Slow speed; high efficiency. 
Request Bulletin B-157. 





USE THIS GUIDE as your 
pump purchasing direc- 
tory. In addition to the 
types illustrated, Peerless 
offers many other types of 
pumps to fulfill all your 
needs for water. If you re- 
quire help in selecting a 
pump, Peerless engineer- 
ing know-how is available 
by writing to one of the 
addresses below or by con- 
tacting the Peerless dis- 
tributor nearest you. 








PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Canton 6, Ohio « Quincy, Illinois « Los Angeles 31, Calif. 
a Factory Branches: Ardmore, Pa.; Decatur, Ill.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, ae 
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SORENSEN COMPANY 


FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
1049 RAYMOND AVE. ST. PAUL 8, MINN. 











C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 





| financial reward is not the only means of payment. 


of leadership in those whose job it is to deal directly with our 
employees. The proper type of leader will have to be de- 
veloped by management with some of the following in their 
program: 

1. Better selection of leaders. The ability to handle a 
given job well and handling men are two different things and 
leaders cannot be selected on this basis alone. Misfits may 
have to be removed. 


2. Provide a training program for developing greater 


leadership skills. 
3. Reduce unreasonable load so there is more time to 
study and work on ‘problem’ areas. 


4. Bring middle supervision closer to management. 


So far as his natural traits go the leader should be one 
interested in the thoughts and feeling of people, have a forceful 
personality and above all, he must possess a sense of fairness. 
The leader must also approach the field of employee relations 
with an open mind to the idea that there are methods and 
techniques in the field of working with men just as there is 
a science of ice cream technology. Skills not now a part of his 
equipment can be acquired that will make it possible to 
develop much better relationships for management and labor. 
A number of our supervisors have told me of the great help 
they received from the “Training Within Industry” courses 
given during wartime. Now we have available in many cities 
night classes in the art of handling men. There are also 
good books on the subject. In approaching this matter in a 
systematic way one gets at the basis for the action of many 
of our employees. For instance, if we really want to learn 
what determines how ably a man works, we find the follow- 
ing factors have been found to be the determining ones: 1. 
Ability and character of the men; 2. Nature of the work and 
conditions surrounding it; 3. Way the worker is introduced to 
the job; 4. Opportunity for improvement he is given; 5. The 
reward; 6. The leadership he receives. 


The Reward Factor 


In this discussion we can only indicate the trend for 
The Army 
People skilled in labor handling tell 
us one of the fundamental wishes of workers is that they have 
the maximum opportunity for a chance at a better job, not 
so much for the higher pay, but for the higher status it gives 
them in the eyes of their fellow workers. The strong leader 
gets good worker performance by appealing to the worker’s 
self-interest, pride, ambition and self-respect. 


appealed to patriotism. 


In this discussion we can only indicate the trend for 
getting great loyalty and cooperation from workers. The im- 
portant point that I would like to emphasize is that super- 
vision with the aid of top management holds the key to better 
worker relations, but the unlocking demands the learning of 
a lot of new skills on the part of our supervisors. Any positive 
tackling of the problem will bring rewarding results. 


In summary we can see that the leadership involved in an 
ice cream plant is no narrow field of work. 


There are many 
functions and they are diverse. 


To qualify for the job of 
directing such an organization one must have training, not only 
past training and experience but training while on the job. 


| When leadership slackens there is a change from offense to 


defense. The good leader is out ahead leading in the various 
categories I have outlined. The worst that can happen, and 
it does all to frequently, is for the leader not to be out in 
front leading but to be swept along by the on-moving organiza- 
tion which he thought he was leading. It’s like the glee 
club leader who when he can no longer lead soon finds himself 
following the group rather than leading. The leader can 
do this for a time but there comes a time when this is fatal 
for the leader and the organization. 
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British Dairymen’s Views 


Objective Consideration of Problems Holds No 
Hope of Early Relaxation of Controls 


LASGOW, SCOTLAND (Special to the “Review”)— 
G British dairying still continues under the control of the 

Government Ministries and there, is, according to Leon- 
ard Maggs, of United Dairies, Ltd., no prospect of any altera- 
tion of relaxation of control. Speaking at the annual meeting 
of this very important combine, handling milk and dairy 
products on a large scale throughout Great Britain, Mr. Maggs 
said: 

“Rationalization of retail milk delivery is still in force; 
that is, the compulsion of consumers in a particular locality 
to take supplies from the same retailer. Although this com- 
pulsion rather violates our traditional and cherished ideas of 
freedom, and the cry is being increasingly raised that freedom 
of choice of milkman should be restored, it should be borne 


- in mind that the withdrawal of rationalization would mean 


either a direct and substantial increase in the price of milk 
to the consumer, or increased subsidies, the cost of which 
would also, indirectly, have to be borne by the consumer. 


“The distributive margin allowed to us on milk is about 
the same as pre-war, and the considerably higher cost in all 
directions, particularly of labor, transport, fuel, bottles, etc., 
have been met to a large extent out of the economies resulting 
from this rationalization. 


Manufacture Controls Still in Force 


“Control of manufacture is still being exercised by the 
Ministry of Food, and under this control the only products 
for which we are permitted to use milk for manufacture are 
milk powder, condensed milk, cheese and butter. The Min- 
istry fixes the priority of the manufacture into these products, 
and also allocates the quantity of milk that can be manu- 
factured into each. 


“With the ever-increasing demand for liquid milk, the 
quantity available for manufacture continues to diminish and 
I cannot see any early prospect of the manufacturing position 
improving, particularly in view of the shortage of feeding- 
stuffs, and the recent extension of social services by the grant- 
ing of free milk to all school children, which must further 
increase the liquid milk consumption. 


“With the steps now being taken by the Government to 
improve the dairy herds in the country with the object of se- 
curing a substantial increase in the yield of milk per cow, I 
am hopeful that in the not-too-distant future, there will be 
enough milk produced in the country to satisfy an unrestricted 
winter demand for liquid milk. 


Outlook Seems More Favorable 


“If this object could be attained, it would mean that dur- 
ing the flush production months of the summer there would 
be a considerable surplus available for manufacturers. 

“Our engineering, transport and utensil companies have 
been relieved of much of the Government work they had to 
undertake during the war years,” concluded Mr. Maggs, “and 
are now devoting their resources increasingly to repairing 
and renewing plant, equipment and vehicles within the 
industry. 

“After the heavy strain of the years during which little 
or nothing could be done, this is very badly needed, but they 
are still not able to do as much as they would like, on account 
of shortage of labor and difficulty in obtaining materials.” 
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\FRIGIDRY’” 


Trade Mark 


MAKE UNIFORMLY GOOD 
CULTURED DAIRY PRODUCTS 


GBI ‘FRIGIDRY’ Cultures are easy to use because they are vig- 
orous and rapid growing. Mother culture can be made in one 
generation, eliminating transfers and saving several days’ time. 


Each ‘FRIGIDRY’ culture is tailor-made for its purpose. Uni- 


formity is assured by selection and blending of the special strains 


of acid and aroma forming organisms. The ‘FRIGIDRY’ sub- 
zero, high-vacuum drying process “fixes” and holds the cultures 
in a dormant state until needed. Added to milk they are energized 
into teeming activity. 


You Follow These 3 Simple Steps—Save Time—Save Money—Avoid Trouble 


To make mother culture merely add contents of one vial of GBI 
t e ‘FRIGIDRY’ CULTURE to % quart prepared milk and incubate. 


2 To make Starter, add the above mother culture to 10 gallons 
e of prepared milk and incubate. 


3 To make Commercial quantity of cultured dairy products, add 
e proper proportions of Starter to vat and ripen. 


Write for descriptive literature. Immediate Delivery on any of 
our six cultures—through your jobber—or direct. 


GENERAL‘ BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


25 LABORATORY PARK . CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 











AFTER 


PATCH YOUR FLOORS TONIGHT.... 
USE THEM TOMORROW with 


CLEVE-O-CEMENT 


Cleve-O0-Cement 


makes quick, practical, permanent repairs on 


rutted, worn floors without any loss of working time. No special 
tools required. 


Simply add water. 


Any handy man can apply it. Comes ready to mix. 
NOT an 
asphalt emulsion, many times harder than ordinary cement. Slip 


Can be used on wet or dry floors. 


proof, non-porous. Resists heat, cold, dampness, steam, lactic 


acids. Has stood up for years in refrigerators and cooling and 


pasteurizing rooms. 


Send for Illustrated Bulletin 


and complete information. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 Reno Avenue Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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Milton Hult, National Dairy Council President 


T THE BEGINNING OF a new 
A year it ill behooves any one to 

look ahead with fear and trem- 
bling. Because even the slightest back- 
ward glance will give us courage, based 
upon the knowledge of past humaa 
accomplishments, and we know that 
1947 will of a certainty be a creative 
era, man and his stubbornness to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

So today the National Dairy Council 
looks ahead with courage. It has a con- 
viction born of long and rich experi- 
ence—learning the hard but sound way. 

It looks ahead and sees for 1947 a 
seven-fold mission, not like St. John saw 
the seven heads on the beast that rose 
out of the sea, but rather like the Seven- 
Fold Amen. 

For the NDC has a basic and totally 
constructive program, a program not 
new but expanding, not static but stim- 
ulating, not theoretical but of every- 
day practicality, not wishfu) but ever 
reassuring. 


Seven-Fold Mission 


This is its seven-fold mission in the 
interests of better national health and 
well being (and of course better divi- 
dends for the vast dairy industry): 


1. Growth of the organization, in the 
establishment of new units. 

2. Broadened nutrition service, by re- 
search and reliable information. 

3. Increased utility of proven ma- 
terials for school and professional use. 

4. Better planning and program exe- 
cutions, through government, professional, 
educational and consumer leaders. 

5. More extensive guidance through 
counseling; increased visual education, 
through films. 

6. Wider home economics publicity. 

7. Better public relations, through un- 
derstanding and reporting to the nation, 
and its various elements, about accom- 
plished facts. And selling the idea that 
milk, at any price, is still the best food 
that you can buy. 


But, as an honest matter of fact, these 
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NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
Lays Plans Gor 
EXPANDED PROGRAM IN 1947 


Interesting Description of the Widening Fields of Activity of this 


Country-Wide Industry Organization 


(By Robert Bull Il, Public Relations Director) 


seven missions describe more or less, 

only the functions of seven of NDC’s 

departments, and do not by any stretch 

of the imagination encompass the whole 

field of NDC activities and influence. 
How They Will Work 

However, they are seven easily under- 
stood and appreciated functions and all 
are geared to practicality, so descrip- 
tions of them now, as 1947 begins its 
race into history, are quite appropriate. 

First, the matter of growth: 

Growth, in the National Dairy Coun- 
cil sense, means actually changing and 
improving the habits of more Americans, 
for more and better living. As for 1947: 

President Milton Hult of the NDC 
advises that a new affiliated unit—that 
will be NDC’s 42nd and will increase 
NDC’s service to 51 marketing areas— 





has been organized in Jacksonville, Fla., 
and will begin operation in several weeks. 

Organization plans are nearing ma- 
turity in Texas. 

And so great has the public interest 
become in New York and the New 
England states that the NDC has set 
up a regional office, in New York City, 
under the direction of E. M. Harmon. 

The formation of the regional office 
is several months old. But in 1947 this 
headquarters, concentrating on upper 
New Jersey as well as the New York 
and New England markets, expects to 
have several more eastern cities enjoy- 
ing the advantages of the National 
Dairy Council program. 

President Hult Views Outlook 

President Hult summarizes the 1947 
outlook like this: 

“The National Dairy Council is 


” LARA a 
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A Typical National Dairy Council Exhibit—This is But One Sample of the Effective Work 
of the Agency in This Branch of Consumer Education. 
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‘Pood is. 
Strength 


WE CAN MAKE 
AMERICA STRONG 
BY MAKING 
AMERICANS 
STRONGER” 


OMSUMERS GUIDE USee 





Council Exhibit—This is But One Sample of the Effective Work of the Agency in This 


Branch of Consumer Education. 


unique in many respects. We are a 
non-profit, research and _ educational 
organization. We perform a job for the 
dairy industry which the industry can 
not do for itself,— by working through 
channels of influence, which have a 
direct bearing upon the consumption of 
dairy products, with the support and 
cooperation of professional men and 
women and the schools of our nation. 


“The National Dairy Council does not 
duplicate or conflict in any way with 
any other program in the dairy industry. 
It is not commercial, but it actually does 
make all dairy product advertising more 
effective and by making better national 
health possible through increased con- 
sumption of milk and milk products, it 
lays a solid foundation for sales pro- 
motion by members of the dairy in- 
dustry in every market where its educa- 
tional program operates. And, remem- 
ber, the joint endeavor of education 
and business has made the American 
dairy industry the greatest business in 
the world.” 


Research and Nutrition Work 


Second, broadened nutrition service. 
There are two “arms” to the NDC’s 
department of nutrition service: 

1. Research and nutrition informa- 

tion; and, 


2. interpretation of nutrition facts. 


Both, in 1947, will be strengthened 
in serving the dairy industry. 


The NDC will sponsor 17 nutrition 
research projects financed from its own 
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budget and by different branches of 
the dairy industry. 

NDC research studies will be con- 
ducted in 10 leading American univer- 
sities,—_the total annual investment is 
upwards of $100,000. 

These projects increase knowledge 
of sound nutrition, and their implica- 
tions — when translated for American 
fathers and mothers and children — 
mean that a more appraising view will 
be taken toward the various foods that 
make up the human diet. Through the 


NDC the value of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts will be greatly enhanced in value, in 
the minds of America’s families. 


In the beginning the NDC research 
projects were few in number. Their 
number and scope have grown steadily. 
The 1947 research program includes 
virtually all dairy products, and many 
of the researches now concern experi- 
ments with human beings,—the results 
from these can not be doubted by any 
layman. 

One Specific Example 

Here’s one practical research example, 
taken from the immediate past: An 
appreciation of the fact that the addi- 
tion of chocolate flavoring can increase 
the consumption of milk has prompted 
the sponsorship of NDC research deal- 
ing with chocolate milk. The influence 
of cocoa on the availability of the 
calcium to human beings is being stud- 
ied. Don’t forget calcium — it is needed 
for toning up our muscles and the co- 
ordination of heart action, as well as 
building sturdy bones and teeth. 


About these projects the NDC says 
little, until they are completed and the 
results are evaluated soundly. Then — 

Scientific interpretation is effected 
in the nationally circulated Dairy Coun- 
cil Digest and the NDC’s Nutrition 
News, and in the creation of such 
scientific materials as “Newer Know- 
ledge of Milk.” 

Semi-popular interpretation is effect- 
ed in release to the dairy industry, to 
the dairy trade press, and to reports to 
donors of funds. 

Popular interpretation is effected 
through general newspaper and _ radio 
releases, and through magazine articl- 
es,—not to mention the educational 








Keep Your Plant Fly-Free 
with a NEOCID DDT 


No longer need Milk Processors put up with the health 
menace and nuisance of flies, mosquitoes and other 
insects in Dairy plants. Spray the inside of your build- 
ings with NEOCID* M25, an emulsifiable DDT preparation 
made expressly for this purpose by the Geigy Company 
—‘‘Originators of DDT Insecticides.’’ Where a 
white residue is not a factor, for instance on barn walls, 
use NEOCID BA 50, a wettable DDT powder, which has 
demonstrated such remarkable success in cutting down 


fly populations in dairy barns. 





If NEOCID DDT Insecticides are not available locally, 
simply send us the name and address of your dealer. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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materials that the NDC produces by the 
thousands for school and _ professional 
use. 


Educational Literature 

Third, development and production 
of printed materials. That's a story 
in itself, an impressive story which 
comes jointly from the departments of 
Nutrition and Art and Production. 

Last year NDC printed 9,655,705 
pieces of educational literature, includ- 
ing posters, books, folders, charts, leaflets 
and special publications. Almost 4% 
million of these went into schools, more 
than 2% million into professional chan- 
nels,—and they have always been wel- 
comed as reliable, as the gospel of good 
nutrition. 

In 1947 the art and production de- 
partment expects to produce a total of 
10,972,356 pieces, with nearly 5% 
million of them going into the nation’s 
schools. That is vast production, all 
carefully planned, all effectively used,— 
an influence of untold value on the lives 
of our fellow Americans. 

Fouth, planning and programs. 

There’s an NDC department called 
program activities. In 1947 it will, as it 
has for years, contact governmental, pro- 
fessional, educational and consumer 
leaders. For instance, one project that 
will be expanded is the school lunch 
program, and the program activities de- 
partment will work with school lunch 
supervisors in all of the 48 states. That 
not only encourages greater use of dairy 
products in the school, but it affects eat- 
ing habits in the home as well. 


Program Activities 

Program activities in 1947 also in- 
clude industrial nutrition, a highly speci- 
alized field. Eating habits in plant cafe- 
terias, for example, dare not be over- 
looked. 

Also this department works with such 
groups as the American Red Cross, 
Camp Fire Girls, National Education 
Association, U. S. Office of Education 


and the Veterans Administration. And 
with them constant and increasing em- 
phasis is being placed by NDC upon 
sound nutrition, in which nature’s most 
nearly perfect food has a better appreci- 
ated place. 

Personal contacts with these influen- 
tial leaders and the distribution of auth- 
entic NDC materials are two other 
functions of the program activities de- 
partment. There is another specialized 
one, too: educational displays. The de- 
partment places new and effective ex- 
hibits before such national meetings as 
the conventions of the American Med- 
ical, American Dental, American Diet- 
etic, American Public Health and 
National Restaurant Associations, and 
scores of others. Take the American 
Restaurant Association, for example—62 
million meals a day are served in our 
restaurants. Good eating habits there 
have a direct effect on better national 
health, and on increased dairy produc- 
tion and profits. 

Professional journals constitute an- 
other field of great influence. In these 
journals the National Dairy Council 
advertises the message of better nutri- 
tion through dairy products. 


Movie and Slide Films 


Then there is the matter of movie and 
slide films. 

It is estimated that NDC films reach 
an aggregate (and selected) audience of 
2 million annually. The firms, shown 
through program activities, are created 
by authorities from the national scene 
through the NDC’s department of 
education. 

Fifth, counseling and films. 

As for the department of education, 
in 1947 its director will visit about 
three affiilated units per month to coun- 
sel with their staffs, and help them 
coordinate their activities with the na- 
tional NDC _ program 





He will attend national meetings of 
education groups, and will cooperate in 
an ever growing sphere, with business 
and educational groups on projects that 
concern nutrition and health. 


The department of education also in 
1947 plans the completion of one new 
motion picture and one new slide film, 
and will make preparations for others. 


Sixth, the matter of home economics. 


This department of the NDC, every 
month in 1947, will send out exclusive 
recipe releases to metropolitan news- 
papers throughout the United States. 
It is helping plan special articles 
in women’s magazines with national 
circulation. 


Home Economics Plans 


The home economics department will 
prepare the “Menu Guide and Recipe 
Service” for monthly distribution. This 
features a week’s nutritionally balanced 
menu for a family of four. In addition 
there will be three booklets,—a recipe 
booklet on general dairy products, a 
recipe booklet on cheese, and one on 
ice cream. 

Together with these activities will be 
several cooperative promotional projects 
with several of the major food manufac- 
turers and processors. It will be a busy 
and effective year, home economically. 

Seventh, better public relations. 

This mission for 1947 is self- 
explanatory. 

Its chief arm, of course, is the strong 
arm of sound publicity. And that is 
simply telling the story of nutritional 
progress in relation to health, and to 
happiness, and to good business. 

All of this might be another way 
of saying that the National Dairy Coun- 
cil is pretty much a common denomin- 
ator for human welfare and happiness, 
and better business. 

And that’s as it should be, for most 
of us recognize*the milk cow as truly 
the foster mother of all mankind. 
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FOR REFRIGERATION WITHOUT LABOR 


IT’S THE 1-33 
FOR MILK COOLING — FOR CREAM COOLING 


So Easy... 
heavy cans to lift. You merely place the empty 
cans in the cabinet, place the milk strainer in 
the proper opening on top of cabinet and pour 
your milk through the strainer. 


ZERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Office — Washington, Missouri 


= 


So Convenient and Fast. No 
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Sanitary Equipment Standards 
(Continued from Page 30) 

» modify them according to his individ- 
ual thinking. 

2. The degree of support that is given 
by the regulatory groups in seeing to it 
that fabricators whose equipment does 
not meet the sanitary standards is not 
designated or sold as meeting the 3A 
standard. 


3. The degree of support that is given 
by the purchaser or user of equipment 
in stipulating in contracts or purchase 
orders compliance with 3A standards. 


Having established the principles of 
3A acceptance for dairy equipment in 
general, I think it important that we 
now apply these principles to specific ice 
cream equipment. 

We have in our association a commit- 
tee on sanitary control whose job it 
should be to review equipment now gen- 
erally in use. When sanitary standards 
are evolved they should be submitted for 
approval through the Sanitary Standards 
Subcommittee. 


Such items as: Mold; Mold Fillers; 
Stick Peggers; Stick Holders; Baggers; 
Packaging Machines; Mechanical Can 
Fillers; Flavoring Tanks; Brick Cutters; 
Wrapping Machines; Fancy Form Molds; 
and a host of others should be studied. 


Metal Contact with Product 


The elimination of metals other than 
stainless steel as contact metal with froz- 
en desserts and their ingredients con- 
tinues to be a major problem with fabri- 
cators. The application of dairy equip- 
ment and dairy equipment construction 
to the handling of ingredients such as 
sugar syrups, flavors, chocolate syrup, 
nuts, fruits, eggs, etc., is inevitable. Sani- 
tarians are continually pressing other 
food industries to design and _ install 
equipment of sanitary construction pat- 
terned after dairy equipment. 


Hand contact with frozen desserts is 
definitely being eliminated. Health 
authorities are demanding that all frozen 
desserts’ manufacturing processes become 
fully automatic. 

Some manufacturers are investigating 
the adaptability of short-time, high- 
temperature pasteurization of mixes. 
Should this method be found practical 
it would open a new field in sanitary 
control of mixes much as the modern 
version has done in the milk industry. 

Inventive genius continues to assert 
itself. I understand the use of air for 
agitation is quite promising. Agitation 
from the bottom of vertical tanks having 
an excessive pitch to give greater tur- 
bulence warrants consideration. The re- 
placement of the conventional glass tube 
removable indicating thermometer by a 
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permanently attached dial thermometer 
man-hole high on tanks which will give 
easier and quicker temperature readings 
with a minimum chance of breakage dur- 
ing cleaning operations is not far away. 
I, for one, appreciate the fact that the 
milk sanitarians have gone a long way 
in bringing into our industry the prin- 
ciples of sound sanitary construction, and 
it therefore appears to me that the time 
is appropriate for us to take over this 
effort and do some applying ourselves. 


The members of the Sanitary Control 
Committee and the Sanitary Standards 
Subcommittee are looking to your sup- 
port in this industry-wide, sanitarian- 


wide program of Sanitary Standardiza- 
tion of dairy equipment. 





— 


NEW JERSEY DAIRYMAN 


Long Branch, N. J.—Martin McHugh, 
Sr., 81, one of New Jersey's pioneer 
dairymen and a prominent figure in 
Monmouth County politics, died at his 
home here recently after a long illness. 

Surviving are his wife, Ann; two sons, 
Thomas and Martin, Jr., of Long Branch; 
two brothers, Patrick of Rumson and 
John of Long Branch, and three sisters, 
Mrs. Thomas Dugan of Toms River and 
Mrs. Patrick Collins and Mrs. William 
H. Freeman, both of Freehold. 











Sparkler 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


Milk Filter 
gives you CLEAN MILK 
FASTER 


You have a right to expect this from a 
modern milk filter. You get it—and 
more — with the new Sparkler. 


Production Up: The Horizontal Plate 
design provides larger filtering area for 
continuous operation, and ample space 
fer run-off of the filtered milk. This 
means that filtration proceeds at top 
speed. Minimum time-out for cleaning: 
Used filter dises disposable and easily 
removed — construction is simple and 
sanitary. 

Quality Up: You can be sure that all 
milk is filtered perfectly. Sparkler con- 
struction prevents channelling and as- 
sures positive sealing. 


Complete Range of Sizes 


370 Lake Street 





Keeping Up-to-Date 


No. 1 of a series of advertisements 






PARKLER Mfg. Co. 


Mundelein, Iil. 


on Modern Milk Filtration 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Handy Dairy Aid 


WENS-ILLINOIS Company  an- 
O nounces a new pocket-size calaiug 

of three lines of dairy containers 
that has been developed to serve as a 
convenient reference bopklet for dairy 
executives. The standard re-use glass 
bottles tabled in the 34” x 6” booklet 





are the Handi-Square, Handi-Round and 
Tall-Round bottles. Milk bottle finishes 
Another feature of this 
catalog is a calendar for the year 1947. 


are also shown. 


A copy of this useful catalog may be 
obtained by writing to the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Milk Container Division, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Sanitizing Agent 


SANITIZING AGENT of the re- 
A cently developed “quarternary am- 

monium” type, for use as a bac- 
tericidal rinse in milk and milk products 
plants and on dairy farms, is announced 
by The Mathieson Alkali Works. The 
new product, called Q.A.S., is said to be 
high in bactericidal properties, yet en- 
tirely noncorrosive to metals. 


Q.A.S. takes the form of a concentrat- 
ed liquid which is diluted to the proper 
strength as needed. According to its 
manufacturer, it may be dissolved in 
either hot or cold water to give a solu- 
tion which is stable, odorless, nontoxic 
and nonirritating to the skin. Because 
of its low surface tension, this solution 
is quick-wetting and free-rinsing. Its 
bacteriostatic property provides protec- 
tion against recontamination for any 
normal period between final rinsing and 
re-use. 

The new bactericide and deodorant 
may be used in milk plants for sanitizing 
fluid milk equipment, bottles, freezers, 
churns and also for cheese factory equip- 
ment. On dairy farms, it is useful for 
rinsing utensils, containers and milking 
machines, flushing coolers and separators, 
wiping cows’ udders and teats, and 
dipping milkers’ hands. The use of this 
product, it is claimed, permits milk, ice 
cream, butter and cheese plants and 
dairy farms to meet the sanitizing re- 
quirements of health authorities. 

Q.A.S. is available in quart and gallon 
bottles. The package labels give detailed 
directions for use and a dilution table 
stating the strength of solution required 
for various purposes. 

Pennsalt Expansion 

APIDLY expanding its activities in 

the field of chemical specialties and 

chemical products, the Pennsyl- 

vania Salt Manufacturing Co. has estab- 

lished a new packaging and labeling 
division. 

George W. Benbury, packaging en- 
gineer, has been appointe -d manager of 
the new division. Joseph A. Noone, a 
chemist with Pennsalt since 1937, has 
been named technical advisor on labels 
and registration. Edward W. Carter, 
formerly with the Pennsalt Greenwich 
plant laboratory, was named assistant 
packaging engineer. 

Mr. Benbury, Mr. Noone and Vance 
N. Wilson, recently apointed supervisor 
of the Pennsalt tank car fleet, have been 


named company representatives on var- 
ious industry committees, replacing L. L. 
Hedgepeth, who recently resigned from 
Pennsalt. 


Power Jacklift 


ERTICAL handle operation and 
the electric brake are featured in 


Lewis-Shepard’s new power jack- 
lift, built in both platform and _ pallet 
models. 

This power jacklift is an electrically 
operated hand lift truck with complete 
electric button operation, located in the 
handle head. Every operation of this 
speedy, powerful, rugged truck can be 





performed with the handle vertical. Even 
in close quarters, the operator can 
maneuver easily and stop safely. Let 
go the handle and immediately the 
positive smooth-action electric brake will 
instantaneously stop the truck in_ its 
tracks. 

Trucks are available in several lengths, 
platform trucks in both wide and narrow 
models. Literature covering all mechan- 
ical and operating features of this re- 
cently perfected Power Jacklift may be 
obtained by writing to Lewis-Shepard 
Products, Inc., 248 Walnut St., Water- 
town 72, Mass. 

Floor Resurfacer 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED folder 

A describes the use of Stonhard 
“heavy duty” resurfacer in the re- 

pair and resurfacing of floors, traffic aisles 
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DO YOU NEED MILK 
PRODUCTS? 


SWEET CREAM 

FLUID MILK 

32% CONCONTRATED SKIMMILK 
2% CONCENTRATED WHOLE MILK 

80% B.F. PLASTIC CREAM 
%*FROZEN CREAM 


50 
Herbert K. Clofine ‘vii’. 


Rittenhouse 6-9885 Rittenhouse 6-9886 

















AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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nd platforms. It contains a clear, con- 
ise description of the properties, ad- 
antages and method of application of 
stonhard Resurfacer and may be of in- 
erest to dairy plant operators who are 
oncerned with the maintenance of in- 
lustrial floors. 

This informative little booklet is avail- 
ible on request to the Stonhard Com- 
pany, 401 North Broad St., Philadel- 
phia 8, Pa. 

Griptite Gloves 


RIPTITE, a new _ rough-surface 
(; finish which permits a non-slip grip 
even in liquids, has been developed 
by the Surety Rubber Co., Carrollton, 
Ohio, for its Sureseal synthetic rubber 
gloves. 
The Griptite finish is an integral part 
of the glove. It will not peel or wear 





off, nor will loose particles break away 
while working in liquids, according to a 
recent company announcement. 

Surety Griptite finish Sureseal gloves 
aie available m all standard weights and 
sizes, in turn-cuff and regular gauntiet 
styles, and with curved or straight 
fingers. 

Fly Screen Factory 

HE ELECTRIC FLY SCREEN 

CO., INC., announces that it has 

acquired the property at 430 W. 

Hoffman Ave., Lindenhurst, Long Island, 
NM. 2, 

The property will be used for the 
manufacture of patented electric fly 
screens and electric fly traps. 

Bottle Carriers 


OTTLE CARRIERS, that will aid 

in preventing accidents and burn in 

laboratories and industrial plants, 
are now being made by United States, 
Rubber Company, according to a recent 
announcement. 

Lightweight and _ shockproof, these 
carriers are designed to carry glass bot- 
tles without damage. The new safety 
device will also help prevent the acci- 
dents. 

The protective bottle carrier is avail- 
able in two sizes, a gallon size and a 
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five-pint or two-liter size. The outer bag 
is made of heavy duck, impregnated on 
both sides with chemical-resistant syn- 
thetic rubber. All seams are vulcanized. 
Carrying straps of double thickness run 
completely under the carrier so that the 
load is properly distributed and sup- 
ported. A locking device on the draw- 
string keeps the carrier closed and pre- 
vents splashing. 


Other safety features include a firm 
disk base, a sponge rubber shockproof 


Hold Your U. S. Bonds 





pad to protect the bottom against blows 
and tubular sponge rubber side padding 
which completely surrounds the bottle. 
All are removable for cleaning. 


Benson and Associates of Chicago are 
distributors of the protective bottle car- 
rier for United States Rubber Company. 


Goodyer Aridizer 


OODYER INDUSTRIES, INC., has 
( " announced the development of a 
new unit called the Goodyer 
Aridizer which offers the principle of 
heat transfer for the heating of both air 
and gases, as well as for the superheating 











“What's she so snooty about?” 





A FEW USERS: American Stores Company 


Compony, inc 


Safeway Stores, inc....Sheffield Forms Compony, inc 


599 E. Illinois Street 





“Haven't you heard? The boss sends her eggs to market in SELF-LOCKING CUSHION EGG CARTONS!” 





Armour & Company 
Bewmen Dairy Company... Chestnut Farms-Chevy Chase Doiry 


Telephone: SUPerior 3886 








Te a ee 
EGG <Qjp> CARTONS 


The Berden Co 
Cudohy Packing Company ...H. P. Hood & Sons... June Doiry Products 


Beatrice Creamery Compony 


The Kroger Company ...Lambrecht Creamery Company ...land O'lokes Creameries... Rieck McJunkin Deoiry Compeny 
Switt & Compeny...Western Maorylond Doiry...Wilsen & Compony 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON COMPANY 


Division of 
SHELLMAR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Chicago 11, illinois 


Pacemaker tr € GF Pack 














ot steam. Temperatures up to 1000 deg. 
F. can be maintained with control of 
leaving temperatures held to within plus 
or minus 1 deg. F. 


The Goodyer Aridizer will be of par- 
ticular interest in food processing for use 
in the heating of compressed air for dry- 
ing and dehydrating. The effect of dry- 
ing and dehydrating by compressed air, 
whereby moisture from the product be- 
ing processed is removed by absorption 
with expansion and continuous air move- 
ment, permits full control to any degree 
of moisture contents of the product being 
processed. 


The Goodyer Aridizer, states the 
manufacturer, can be adapted to any 
existing drying or dehydrating system or, 
complete dehydrating or drying systems, 
utilizing the Aridizer, can be engineered 
to meet any requirements. Complete 
information may be obtained from the 
manufacturer, Goodyer Industries, Inc.., 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 
Ask for bulletin No. 14. . 


Code-dating Marker 

NEW IMPROVED automatic 

code-dating device for case and 

“! carton marking, known as Rola- 

coder 100, has been designed by Adolph 
Gottscho, Inc. 


This device is described as a friction- 
operated rotary marking unit which re- 
quires no outside power source. It 
attaches to conveyors, packaging or seal- 
ing machines and makes single-line im- 
prints of code dates, lot numbers or con- 
tent information on cases, boxes, cartons, 
kegs or drums in motion. 


Complete information may be obtained 
fom Adolph Gottscho, Inc., 1 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Goodrich Booklet 

EATURING its line of industrial 
protective clothing a new 10-page 
booklet has just been published by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio and is now available upon request. 


The booklet tells of the new products 
in this field which the company has in- 
troduced in recent months, pictures each 
garment, describes its functions in in- 
dustry, and relates the method of con- 
struction and materials used to guar- 
antee maximum service. 


DDT Booklet 


N ORDER TO acquaint dairy plant 
| cperston with the proper DDT in- 
secticides to meet insect control prob- 
lems the Geigy Company, Inc., origin- 
ators of DDT insecticides, have prepared 
a booklet giving specific information on 


sap op Mite Vole 
CONTROL BARN FLIES 





NEOCID DDT 


COMPOSITIONS 


how, when and where to apply Neocid 
DDT compositions for best results in 
control of livestock pests. 

Especially in controlling the obnoxi- 
ousness of flies in dairy plants DDT in- 
secticides have been found to be highly 
efficacious. 

This free, colorful leaflet is available 
by writing to Geigy Company, Inc., 89 
Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


BANG’S DISEASE PROGRAM 


N. J. Department of Agriculture 
Presses Drive to Boost Milk Flow 


Trenton, N. J.—More than 1,000 New 
Jersey calves are being vaccinated each 
month against Bang’s disease—brucel- 
losis—since the service was made avail- 
able to herd owners, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

Another disease control measure to aid 
New Jersey farmers in their efforts to 
maintain high milk production records, 
the vaccination program, is serving to 
enable farmers to grow more of their 
own replacements instead of depending 
on the purchase of stock from other 
States. So far, about one thousand farm- 
ers have taken advantage of the plan 
developed by a committee of breeders 
and dairymen under the leadership of 
the State Board of Agriculture. 

“Applications for the service have been 
mounting steadily,” declares Dr. Herbert 
a Jenne, who directs the division of 
brucellosis control in the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. “Each month, an 
increasing number of New Jersey herd 
owners have requested either local 
veterinarians or members of our staff to 
vaccinate their calves. In November 
alone, 1,130 animals were given the pre- 
ventive treatment.” 

According to Dr. Jenne, any farmer 
may apply to his veterinarian to vac- 
cinate the young stock on the farm at 
State expense. No blood testing is re- 
quired for herds enrolled in the pro- 
gram, known as Plan IV. Four veteri- 
narian visits to each farm during the year 
are authorized by the department in 
order to vaccinate young herd members. 
Calves between four and eight months 
of age are eligible for the service. 


> 








EXPANDING TEXAS PLANTS 


Houston, Texas.—Thomas Bate & Sons 
have been awarded a $300,000 contract 
for the work in connection with the ex- 
pansion program of the Carnation Milk 
Co. for its Waugh and D’Amico plants. 





You.can DEPEND ON A 


“STURDY-BILT’ 


Soaker-Type 
BOTTLE WASHER 





STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 





Condensed. 
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A DEPENDABLE 
NATIONAL OUTLET 


Buyers Roller and Spray 
Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk 
Solids. Bulk, Sweetened Skim, 


It will pay you to supply us regularly. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, LTD. 


7 West Front Street 


Phone Main 0461 






Cineinnati 2, Ohio 
Special Leng Diatance Phone 
GCiacinnat! LD 163 
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Penna. Court Decision 


Oleomargarine License Free Act Held 
Unconstitutional — Officials 


Plan Prompt Appeal 


Harrisburg, Pa.—License fees collected 
by Pennsylvania from dealers in oleo- 
margarine for more than 45 years were 
declared unconstitutional December 20 
by the Dauphin County Court. 


Judge William M. Hargest issued an 
injunction restraining the commonwealth 
from collecting an annual license fee of 
$500 from wholesalers and $100 from 
retailers, which were imposed by a law 
enacted in 1901. 

Judge Hargest held in the court's 
opinion that the fees “are unreasonable, 
confiscatory and discriminatory, and 
constitute an illegal restraint of trade.” 


The decision was given in a suit by 
the Yorktown Wholesale Grocery Co., 
York, Pa., and four retail grocers who 
charged the State arbitrarily interfered 
with private business by imposing a 
“prohibitive” license fee “under the 
guise of protecting the public interest.” 


State’s Attorney Defends Law 


State Attorney General James H. 
Duff defended the act as “police and 
health legislation necessary to preserve 


the public health and safety.” The 
grocers replied the fees were “far in 
excess of the amount necessary to police 
or enforce the act.” 


The oleomargarine fees were actively 
debated at the 1945 session of the 
Legislature when bilis were introduced 
to reduce them because of war con- 
ditions. The lawmakers, however, fin- 
ally decided against action but the 
court’s decision was expected to revive 
the controversy at the 1947 session, 
opening in January. 


makes available to 
Pennsylvania its proportionate share of 
fats and oils without artificial prohib- 
ition,” commented Willis F. Daniels, 
counsel for the grocers. 


“The decision 


Horst and Duff to Confer 

Miles Horst, Secretary of Agriculture, 
against whom the suit was directed, 
said he would confer shortly with Mr. 
Duff on the question of appealing the 
decision to the State Supreme Court. 

Judge Hargest said in the opinion 
that in the 1945-46 fiscal year, the 
commonwealth received $533,562 in 
oleomargarine license fees and that the 
amount spent in enforcement of all State 
food laws in that year was $144,405. 
He added that for the period between 
1931 and 1946 the amount of oleo- 
margarine fees collected was two to five 





times more than spent for enforcement 
ef all food laws. 
oe 


G. L. DRISCOLL NAMED 








Chicago, Ill. — Container Corporation 
of America is pleased to announce the 
appointment of Gerald L. Driscoll as 
special representative to the dairy and 
locker plant industries in charge of the 
company’s Mason City, Iowa, office. The 
territory served by this office includes 
the entire state of Iowa, Southwestern 
Wisconsin and Eastern Nebraska. 

Mr. Driscoll comes to Container Cor- 
poration from Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Company, producers of dairy 
equipment, where he spent four years as 
resident representative in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, covering North and South 
Dakota and Western Minnesota. He suc- 
ceeds C. W. Frese whose resignation to 
accept another position became effective 
December 1. 

cmeiuuaiiiiieiemneane 


ENGLISH MILK PRODUCTION 


The estimated total quantity of milk 
produced, including milk fed to live- 
stock, in England and Wales in the year 
ended May 31, 1945, was 1,402,000,000 
gallons. That for 1945-46 is provision- 
ally estimated at 1,444,000,000 gallons. 
The corresponding figure for 1938-39 
was 1,463,000,000 gallons. 

Dairyman, London. 


THE LOWEST PRICED 


ALUMINUM MILK CASE 
ON THE MARKET 





: NAME 
Ww RIGHS CAN BE 
ONLY EMBOSSED 


5 POUNDS ON CASE 








OVER 10,000 NOW IN USE BY 
PROFIT-WISE DAIRYMEN 


Here is the aluminum milk case that has met the approval of out- 


WRITE OR WIRE 


standing dairymen all over the country. It’s rugged, weighs only 5 
pounds, and so compact you can carry 5 truck loads of milk on only 
three trucks. Plan your conversion to the square bottle and MID- 


TEX ALUMINUM MILK CASE NOW. 


ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE AND 
REPLACEABLE WITH HAND TOOLS 


Most ordinary milk cases go to the junk pile when damaged . 
and though the MID-TEX Aluminum is almost damage proof, any 


part may be replaced in almost a jiffy with ordinary hand tools. 


FOR SPECIFICATIONS 


MID-TEXAS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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Jewish Charity Drive . 


Isidor Alkow Calls for Exceptionally 


Generous Contributions to the Fed- 
eration Campaign this Year 


A call for an “unprecedentedly gener- 
ous” response to the current $12,000,000 
appeal of the Federation of Jewish Phil- 
anthropies of New York by dairy produce 
dealers and distributors has been issued 
by Isidor Alkow of the Arrow Dairy Co., 
president of the Central Dealers Associa- 
tion and chairman of the Federation’s 
Dairy Products Division. 


Mr. Alkow reported that early results 
in the division’s current solicitation 
drive are “highly encouraging.” 

He pointed out, however, that “Fed- 
eration’s current goal is an all-time high 
for a campaign to raise funds to main- 
tain a network of philanthropic institu- 
tions, and our industry must achieve an 
all-time high in generosity. Only in that 
way can we join with the other trade, 
professional and community groups in 
New York in helping the thousands of 
sick, distressed and troubled people who 
depend on the 116 Federation medical 
and welfare agencies for care, comfort 
and guidance.” 

The solicitation effort follows the divi- 
sion’s annual dinner and dance, held on 
December 8 at the Hotel New Yorker. 
Attended by 400 members of the indus- 
try and their guests, it was the most suc- 
cessful function ever held by the divi- 
sion. The event was arranged by a com- 
mittee composed of Ned Bandler, Ralph 
Levy and Al Rich. David Fishman and 
Milton Spiritus arranged the entertain- 
ment. 

Co-chairmen of the Federation Dairy 
Products Division are Louis Daitch, 
Louis Josephson, Edward Nanes and 
Marray B. Weil. Sol Salinger and Samuel 
Claster are division secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. 

The division’s solicitation drive covers 
aH branches of the trade. Following are 


the committees in charge of its various 
sections: 


Brokers — Sidney Shear and Aaron 
Freundlich; Butter—Morris Breakstone, 
Jacob R. Kramer; Cheese—Louis Dor- 
man, Robert Edelstein, Harry S. Klepper, 
William Weinstein, David Weissman, Sol 
Zausner; Eggs—Joseph Mersel, Benjamin 
Titman, Max Weidenfeld; Eggs (Canned) 
—Benjamin Albert, Max Ballas, David 
Rosen, Max Weisman; Forwarders— 
Isidor Harshberger, Paddy Robbins, 
Joseph Siegel; Jobbers—Meyer Adelman, 
Abraham Alper, Samuel Offen, Joseph 
Rosen, Abraham Schuldenfred; Labor— 
Charles Blattman, Joseph G. Papa; Pur- 
veyors—Edward Levy, M. J. Weinberg; 
Retail Distributors—Max Einhorn, Bar- 
nett D. Gabriel, Jack Inkeles. 

The Dairy Products Division has also 
established a Junior Division for the pur- 
pose of stimulating among younger mem- 
bers of the trade interest in and support 
of the Federation’s essential humanitar- 
ian services. Its members are: Samuel 
Baum, Herbert B. Daitch, Max King, 
Howard Koch, Emanuel Kramer, David 
Meierfeld and Albert E. Weil. 
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GREATER N. Y. FUND 


Distribution to Health and Welfare 
Agencies Tops the Dec. 1945 Figure 


The Greater New York Fund, which 
since 1938 has conducted an annual 
campaign among business concerns and 
employee group for “business’s share” 
of the contribution needs of local hos- 
pitals, health and welfare services, has 
lately increased the distribution from 
its 1946 campaign to a grand total for 
the year of $4,209,619, as contrasted to 
$3,895,630 as of the corresponding date 
in 1945. 

This took place as checks totaling 
$3,397,918, supplementing an _ earlier 
distribution of $811,701, were signed by 
Arthur A. Ballantine, Fund president, 
and placed in the mails for the 415 local 
organizations and institutions which are 
the beneficiaries of this year’s appeal. 








Mr. Ballantine pointed out that the 
Fund’s books do not close until Decem- 
ber 31, and indicated that an additional! 
distribution from 1946 campaign pro- 
ceeds is anticipated. He said that gifts 
had already been received from more 
than 26,000 business concerns and em- 
ployee groups, including many unions, 
as compared to 22,875 for the entire 
twelve months of 1945, but that there 
were still many previous givers to be 
heard from. He expressed belief that 
most could be counted on for renewed 
support. 

Among the 415 agencies sharing in the 
distribution were virtually every type 
of local health and welfare service in- 
cluding such organizations as Catholic 
Charities of New York and Brooklyn, 
Federation of Jewish Philanthropies, 
United Hospital Fund, Community Ser- 
vice Society, The Salvation Army, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., Visiting Nurse Service of 
New York and Travelers Aid Society. 

Each agency, according to Mr. Ballan- 
tine, was sent a grant which bears the 
same relationship to its total need for 
contribution support as the entire alloca- 
tion bears to the total contribution needs 
of all the agencies. Details of this were 
supervised by a committee of 23 repre- 
sentative citizens headed by Earl B. 
Schwulst, executive vice-president of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, following the 
receipt and study of financial and service 
reports from all the participants. Each 
grant also was passed on by the Fund’s 
board of directors, of which Walter S. 
Gifford, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, is chair- 
man. 


By major fields of health and social 
work, last week’s distribution was as 
follows: 





Hospitals and related services $1,011,040 
Nursing and health services 216,980 
Family care services 619,509 
Child care services 627,307 
Institutions for the aged 115,788 
Recreation and group work services 609,249 
General coordinating services 198,045 

Total $3,397,918 
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bein DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


glass-smooth, ‘20-year 
cylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


MIOHIGAN 
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ABELN 


DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISING & MARKETING 


Cream - Sweetened Condensed 
Spray Milk Powder + Roller Milk Powder 
Concentrated Milk - Cheese 









Quality 


624 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


TELEPHONE WABASH 0846-7 
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HELP WANTED—Continued 


WANTED—Continued 














| Wants and For Sale 





POSITION WANTED | 





WANTED—Plant superintendent to take 
charge of dairy plant—bottled milk opera- 
tion—large ice cream 
thoroughly experienced, 
men. Give full detail regarding age, school- 
ing, experience and salary wanted. Box 2, 
eare this publication. 


business. 
good handler of 


QUANTITIES of Cleveland §half-pint 
milk and juice bottles, No. 2 Cap seat. Send 
prices and sample. Renna Dairy Co., Old 
Forge, Pa. 1-M-2 

WANTED—Two drop center rubber tire 
milk wagons. State make, inside dimensions 
1-M of loading space, condition and price. Mar 


Must be 








POSITION WANTED by superintendent, 
age 37, at present employed but desires 
change. Fifteen years experience and fully 
qualified to handle the following: bottling, 
condensing, soft cheese, sour cream, butter. 


WANTED—A man capable of handling 
plant operations of small pasteurizing Dairy. 
Capacity 500 gals. 
Write Box 4, care this publication. 1-M nears 


daily. 





vin & Cooley, Montpelier, Vt. 1-M 











BOTTLE CASES WANTED 


Eastern Ohio. 





Best of references, will go anywhere. Box 
9, care this publication. 1-M 


~ AS MANAGER of milk plant pasteuriz- 


WANTED — Experienced Cream Cheese 
otal Maker. Must have thorough knowledge of 
making a_ quality cream cheese. Plant lo- 


a quantity of Quart, Pint and Half-Pint 
Cases. Send full particulars stating quan- 
tity, condition and price. Box 1, care this 


ing and bottling milk and cream; making cated in Western New York State. Write publication. 1-M-t.f. 
sour cream and commercial buttermilk. Can Box 3, care this publication. 1-M 


make all minor repairs on plant machinery. 
Can come on short notice. Country or small 
town preferred. Box 12, care this publica- 
tion. 1-M 


WANTED 











OPPORTUNITY for the right man. So- 


nician for country 


condensed milk tests 
HELP WANTED New York City approved 


eare this publication. 


- Experienced Dairy ‘Tech- 
operation with full 
knowledge of Mojonnier Laboratory to make 
butter fats, moistures on butter and cheese, 
and bacteria control. 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


DAIRY PRODUCTS LABORATORY- 
Chemical and Bacteriological Analyses, Con- 
sultations. Ice Cream formulae. C. Vilen- 
chitz, 82-31 60th Road, Elmhurst, L. L., 
plant. Box 11, N.Y. (New York State Licenses.) 1-M-3 














liciting retail milk customers on a commis- 
sion basis. After proven ability, sales man- 


WANTED 


1-M 
FOR SALE 








agerial position. Opportunity to purchase 
interest in business. State experience and 
commission wanted per quart. Located in 
New Jersey. Box 6, care this publication. 

1-) 


GOOD USED Sturdy Built Soaker type 
Bottle Washer. 1,500 bottles daily. Please 
give capacity, condition and price. Box 5, 
eare this publication. 


FOR SALE—Receiving Station 125 
miles from New York City handling 


# 200 cans daily. Will sell outright or 








WANTED — Plant Superintendent, age of Newark, N. J. 


approximately 35 to 40, to take complete for long period desired. 


charge of modern California dairy plant 


: < publication. 
handling relatively large volume of bottled 


WANTED—AII year around 350-400 cans 
approved milk. Contract 
Box 7, care this 


accept partnership. Middlesex Farm 
Dairy, Inc., 2-4-6 Oak St., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 1-M 


FOR SALE—9 large Slector Milk Vend- 








milk daily. Must be thoroughly experienced 
in market milk operations. Permanent po- any size or type. 
sition with good future. Give full details 
regarding age, schooling, experience, and 
salary desired. Enclose photo or snapshot. first letter. Otto 
Box 8, care this publication. 1-M_ Wis. 





pumps, motors, pipe, 
Give full information, prices and location in 
Biefeld 


WANTED—tUsed high pressure boilers— 
Also used smoke stacks, 
valves and fittings. 


ing Machines in excellent condition. Pilfour 
Dairy, Neshanic, N. J. 1-M-2 
FOR SALE—=5 and 10 cents coin selectors, 
complete with back plate and cover for Ideal 
Co., Watertown, and Vendall Milk Dispensers. Pilfour Dairy, 
1-M Neshaniec, N. J. 1-M-2 














E-Mac No. 100 BIS SANITARY PIPE BRUSH 


PASTEURIZER & SANITARY PIPE BRUSHES 


No. 100—Standard BIS Mixture 
No. 103B—All Phosphor Bronze Wire 
No. 103S—All Nickle Silver Wire 
(All Diameters From %” Up) 
For Our Complete Line of Dairy Brushes 
Write for Catalog Ne. 11 


E- Mac DAIRY BRUSH CO., Reading, Pa. 
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MARWYN DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


70 PINE STREET 


mew voax erry 141 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. a; Swones. cane 
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FOR SALE—Continued 


FOR SALE — One hundred and fifty 
(150) cans of N. J. approved milk for sale 
daily. Will deliver anywhere in New Jersey 
in minimum 50 can shipments, for year 
round delivery. Box 10, care this publica- 
tion. 1-M-3 








USED MILK BOTTLE CRATES—Can 
deface old name and rebrand. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 1-M-t.f. 








FARM FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Five acres land all in cor- 
ral; large creamery, capacity 5,000 gallons: 
large office and dwelling; two routes; truck, 
eases and bottles; barn for 60 cows; two 
large silos; 90 cows and 2 bulls. Mrs. Ber- 
nadine Creton, Blue Bird “Dairy, Rt. 5, Box 
346, West Riverside, Cal. 1-M 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—One 100 gallon F. B. Wright 
pasteurizer, circular stainless steel vat. 
Priced reasonable. Clover Leaf Dairy, Ot- 
tawa, Kas. 1-M 

FOR SALE—De Laval E-17 Separator, 
1,100 lbs. capacity per hour. In good work- 
ing condition. Price $100. Grand View 











Dairy, La Fayette, Ind. 1-M 
FOR SALE—One 8,000 lbs. per hour 
continuous automatic Pasteurizing 


System consisting of 4 stainless steel 
tanks and piping. In use and like new; 
Kaestner make. Apply: McCue’s Dairy, 
Inc., Long Branch, N. J. 1-M-2 


FOR SALE—One Doering Butter Print- 
ing Machine in good condition complete with 
table tub cutter, motor and switch. Balfour 
Brothers, Inc., 674 Hudson St., New York 
Mm, Be 1-MB 

FOR SALE — 100, 150 and 300 gallon 
Cherry 8.S. Lined Spray Pasteurizers; 100 
gallon Cherry Type J Old Style Pasteurizer 
with S.S. Lining; 5 ft. 24 tube, 6 ft. 40 
tube and 9 ft. 16 tube Combination Direct 
Expansion Surface Coolers; 12 ft. York In- 
ternal Tubular Direct Expansion Cooler 
having 20—1'% in. Inconel tubes; 5 ft. 24 
tube and 6 ft. 36 tube Surface Coolers for 
brine and water; Jensen Cabinet Cooler, 6 
wings each 42—1 in. tubes; Cherry-Burrell 
Junior Cabinet Cooler, 9 wings each 36— 
% in. tubes; Type “BB,” “B,” “J” and “L” 
Milwaukee Fillers; G-100 Cherry-Burrell 
Nuline Filler, 10 valves, S.S. bowl; 4, 6 and 
8 Wide Soaker Type Bottle Washers; 12,000 
lb. Wisner “Peerless” and Cherry-Burrell 
S.S. Filter; Single and Two Compartment 
Tinned Copper and 8.8. Weigh Cans; Rotary 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Continued 


Milk Can Washers, 4 and 6 e«p.m.; No. 
E-17, 40 and 60 De Laval Motor Driven 
also No. 37, 61 and 91 De Laval Steam 
Driven Separators; Bronze Head Homo- 
genizers or Viscolizers ranging in sizes from 
50 to 400 gallons in capacity; three 300 
gallon Cherry Horizontal non-cooling type 
Vats, insulated, agitated; three 550 gallon 
Jensen Vertical S.S. Lined Vats with T. C. 
Coils; 400, 1,200, 3,000 and 4,000 gallon 
Horizontal Glass Lined Tanks; Power Bot- 
tle, Case and Can Conveyors; 6 ft. Copper 
Vacuum Pan; 5x8 Davidson Bronze Plunger 
Pumps, Reeves Drives, 2 H.P._ Write or 
wire your requirements. Lester Kehoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., 1 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Telephone—Murray Hill 2-4616. 

1-M 


FOR SALE—New air- and water-cooled 
Freon Compressors from % to 5 h.p., all 
complete; 150 feet Power Conveyor, track 
and chain with power unit; Fairbanks- 
Morse deep well pump, Model 6920, com- 
plete with motor; 300 can Jensen Pasteur- 
izer, tinned copper vertical coils; one record- 
ing thermometer; one Taylor temperature 
control; one 50 gallon Pfaudler glass-lined 
pasteurizer, complete; one direct expansion 
surface cooler, 18-2 in. tubes, 12 ft. long with 
covers; Jensen Fan type cooler, tinned cop- 
per, 8 ‘sections, aluminum covers, 14,000 Ibs. 
per hour pasteurized, 20,000 lbs. raw milk; 
hand operated sour cream filler and hand 
capper; 1,000 lb. dial type Toledo suspen- 
sion scale; bottle or can cover sterilizer, 
eapacity 500 quart bottles; 500 half-pint 
milk cases, 20 to the case, wire partitions 
and covers on top; one Bagby automatic 
sour cream filler and capper; one Cham- 
pion ice crusher, motor driven, with motor; 
stainless steel truck tanks — 2,850, 3,160, 
3,170, 3,200, 3,300 gallon oval; sanitary milk, 
also water pumps, steam driven, all sizes; 
Meyer Dumore 8 wide Sr. bottle washer, 
just rebuilt, will wash square and round 
milk bottles; 250 gallon homogenizer; 
bronze head with motor; 200, 500, 600 gal- 
lon New York City approved viscolizers and 
homogenizers, stainless steel; Braun straight- 
away can washer, 3 to 4 per minute; Mo- 
jonnier over-run tester; two Von Gunten 
white metal milk filters, 12,000 lbs. each; 
one Peerless milk filter, drum type, 6,500 
‘bs.; one Stamsvick stainless steel cold milk 
liter, 15,000 lbs. per hour; one 5x5 Jurick; 
ene 6x6 York compressor, 
motor, condensers, receiver, 
etc.; one 8 per minute McKinley can washer ; 
2 sections Internal Tube Coolers; 100 gal. 
stainless steel pasteurizers, no agitator; one 
6,500 lb. Westphalia separator; one sani- 
tary pipe wash sink; 2 No. 90 Mojonnier 








bottle fillers and cappers; 1—3,000 gal, glass 
lined horizontal storage tank; 
Burrell Jr. cabinet cooler; one 1,000 gal. 
vertical storage tank; two 200 gal. st 
steel Cherry-Burrell spray vats; one 200 
gal. round stainless steel pasteurizer. Sam 
Edelmann, 321 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-4975. 1-M 
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® Cream Sediment Testers 


@ L-W Mechanical Milk Sediment Testers 
NOTICE! When buying Sediment Test Cards be sure you get ‘*E-Z LOCK’’ with the Patented “DISC LOCATING CIRCLE” 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY COMPANY 
20 East Jackson Boulevard * 


“‘World’s Largest Distributors of Sediment Test Cards’’ 


— PDO LILI DDD PDD DP - 


-EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR 
MILK AND CREAM SEDIMENT TESTING 


@ “E-Z LOCK” Sediment Test Cards 


' (with the Patented DISC LOCATING CIRCLE) 
‘KING” MILK, Cream and Mold Sediment Discs 
“Langsenkamp- Wheeler” Milk Sediment Testers 


7 Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Continue to Look to Creamery Package 





| for Dependable Quality and-Service | 
in Dairy Equipment...Supplies:... 
Refrigerating Machinery 


THE CREAMER Y PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Branches in 21 Principal Cities 








CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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MOR than a quarter century o/ 

experience, and hun. 
dreds of installations here anc 
abroad, stamp the Mojonnier Stain. 
less Steel Vex Vacuum Pan the No. | 
condensing unit for all dairy appii- 
cations. This superbly efficient vacu- 
um pan delivers as a complete uni 
with all operating controls and ac. 
cessories. It features the famou: 
Mojonnier Streamlined Heating 
Coils, Sanitary Type Condenser and 
Entrainment Separator. Dairymen, 
too, appreciate its stainless stec| 
sanitation and simplicity of design, 
making possible quick, easy 
cleaning. 





PRODUCT APPLICATIONS INCLUDE 
Evaporated milk, sweetened condensec 

F e milk either whole or skim, ice crear % 
— — : . - mix, condensed buttermilk, condensed 





vegetable concentrates, extracts 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS Te 


" MOJONNIER VACUUM PAN Midi. “2 

















